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Thursday, has obviously been a success. ‘The French are 
delighted with his geniality and kindliness, and politicians 
find it easy to understand and appreciate remarks which 
appear spontaneous, and are probably as well weighed as 
those of any Ambassador. They are addressed not only to 
M. Loubet, but to active politicians like M. Deleassé, with 
whom the King talked for an hour, and Prince Radolin, the 
German Ambassador, with whom he had a conversation of 
twenty minutes, and are known to be directed to the 
smoothing away of diplomatic difficulties. The French, 
who are perhaps more sensitive to social amenities than our 
own people, call their visitor the “ King Pacificator,” and one 
notes with pleasure that whenever his Majesty is about the 
tone of comment on difficult questions becomes less acrid. 
As every one is anxious that the dispute over Morocco should 
not develop needlessly into a quarrel, we can welcome any 
mtervention which helps to prevent it. Speeches such as that 
of Count von Tattenbach, the special Envoy sent to Fez by 
Berlin, do not tend, we fear, to that prevention. His 
Excellency thought it his duty to say that the English had 
handicapped German trade in South Africa, and the French 
had done the same in Tunis, and that Germany must there- 
fore insist on equal rights,—which, if commercial rights are 
indicated, nobody has thought of refusing. 


Mr. McCormick, the new American Ambassador in Paris— 
who has already served his country with distinction in similar 
posts at Vienna and St. Petersburg—was formally received 
at the Elysée on Tuesday, and addressed President Loubet 
in what turned out to be a significant as well as graceful 
speech. After alluding to the gratifying fact that for more 
than a century no cloud had troubled the friendly entente 
between France and the United States, Mr. McCormick went 
on to say that he was “also happy to witness the development 
of ideas which have latterly insensibly led to an amicable 
rapprochement between France and the Mother-country of the 
Americans.” Rapprochements of this nature, he continued, 
powerfully promoted the commercial and peaceful interests 
of the world of labour, and for his part he would exert 
himself to facilitate them. British readers will be grateful 
for that kindly allusion to the Mother-country; and though 
it is easy to attach undue importance to a phrase, we are 
convinced that Mr. McCormick’s generous and tactful 
reference to the Anglo-French entente accurately reflects the 
sentiment of his own Government. 


The Turks are believed to be seriously disturbed about 
their position in Yemen. Sana has fallen, and the leaders of 
insurrection speak of claiming autonomy for Yemen, subject 
to the payment of that portion of its revenue which reaches 
Constantinople. Large reinforcements are ordered, but it is 
said the Asiatic recruits will not face the Arabs, while the 
European regiments suffer terribly from the climate. The 
Divan, nevertheless, will fight hard for Yemen, for if it is 
detached from their Empire Mecca may revolt, and then the 
claim of the Sultan to the Khalifate may be attacked by the 
greatest Mohammedan Doctors. No explanation is offered of 
the new discontent of the Arabs, who, however, have always 
been more or less impatient under the Turkish yoke, and who 
are probably plundered for the benefit of a depleted Treasury. 
Three things stir an Arab to resistance,—an insult to the 
Faith, a wound to his honour, and a new demand for a 
payment in cash. 


The Gil Blas of April 28th publishes an article from a 
correspondent containing the substance of a conversation with 
Lord Cromer on the subject of Morocco. According to the 
report, Lord Cromer observed that he was not called upon to 
give advice to France, or entitled to offer her any. Butifa 
friend of France asked him, in the light of his Egyptian 
experience, what counsel he had to tender, he would say: 
“ Beware of colonists. Beware of those people who go and 
install themselves as conquerors in a country which is not 
their own, and who, under the protection of accommodating 
officials, have but one idea—namely, to make money and 
extort from the natives everything they can.” In Egypt, on 
the contrary, all the efforts of the Administration had been 
towards restoring the well-being and winning the confidence 
of the whole people. For himself, he knew that the reward 
would come later on when the people would be convinced that 


he was working, in the first place, for them, and that thas 
interests took precedence over those of the English; and all 
England now profited by the confidence they lal th 
inspired. ‘This was the policy he advocated in Moron 
“Claim nothing for yourselves. Labour in the first place f 
the natives. Let the most fanatic Moor be compelled t, 
recognise that you have his interests at heart, that you seek 
to do him good, and that, far from being an enemy who hag 
come to impose a burden upon him, you are a friend who 
wants to help him. Avoid the armed colonists, the solicitors 
of concessions, and the shady financiers thirsting for gold, 
Be patient. The game is worth the trouble, for the stake 
is magnificent.” 


We are glad to see that Lord Kitchener is appealing for 
funds to help the families of the two hundred and twenty-one 
men of the Ghoorka battalions who perished in the recent 
Indian earthquake. In consequence of the early Marriages 
made by natives, nearly all the men killed had wives and 
children dependenton them. Besides the families of the dead 
there are three hundred and fifty-one men seriously injured, 
and many of these, it is feared, are crippled for life, and will 
be incapable of earning a living. Both the injured ang 
the uninjured, according to a statement in the Daily Mail 
telegraphed from Simla, have lost the whole of their property, 
for under the Indian system uniforms and equipment are 
supplied by, and belong to, the men. The Dogras, who are 
among our best soldiers, also suffered severely from the 
earthquake. Messrs. Henry S. King and Co., bankers, Pall Mall, 
will receive subscriptions to the separate fund which has been 
opened by Lord Kitchener for the relief of the soldiers of the 
Ghoorka Brigade and their dependents. We most sincerely 
trust that Lord Kitchener’s appeal will meet with a generous 
response. We must show the Ghoorkas that the British 
people appreciate the work they have done for the Empire, 


During the course of a recent debate on underfed children 
in elementary schools in the House of Commons Sir William 
Anson promised to give careful attention to the suggestion 
that Poor Law Guardians should be enabled to give relief 
to such children, and to recover the cost, where neglect could 
be proved, from the parents. This pledge has now been made 
good, and last Saturday an important Order embodying this 
principle was issued by the Local Government Board. The 
Order, which deals only with children under sixteen who are 
not blind, deaf, or dumb, and are living with a father not in 
receipt of relief, provides that the application for relief must 
be made to the Guardians by the managers, by a teacher 
empowered by the managers, or an officer duly empowered by 
the education authorities. On its receipt the Guardians 
are to inquire into the circumstances, and decide whether 
the relief is to be granted in the ordinary way or 
as a loan, in either case notifying their decision to the 
father. Thus the father will be allowed the opportunity 
of making the needful provision himself, but if he fuils 
to do so, the Guardians will be empowered to recover 
by County Court process the cost of any relief given as a 
loan. The relief must in no case be given in money, nor is it 
to be continued on a single application for more than a month, 
and it is suggested that where possible arrangements should 
be made with local charitable organisations for the issue of 
tickets for meals. The Order is to be welcomed as a practical 
attempt to deal with a question of national importance. We 
see the most serious objections to relieving parents of their 
rightful responsibilities by the indiscriminate feeding of 
children at the public expense, but none against forcing 
parents to do their duty. To starve a child is to be guilty of 
cruelty, and cruelty to children should be punished. 


The second reading of the Aliens Bill was formally moved 
in the Commons by the Home Secretary on Tuesday, when 
Sir Charles Dilke brought forward an amendment to the effect 
that legislation against sweating was the real remedy, and 
that the principle of asylum was imperilled by the pro- 
posed measure. The case for the Bill rested, he declared, 
on faulty statistics, transmigrants being taken for immi- 
grants; the real increase of alien population was, therefore, 
comparatively small, and infinitely less than in the case 
of France and other countries. He also condemned the 








measure as founded on Anti-Semitic feeling. Mr. Asquith, on 
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— 
behalf of the official Liberals, promised the Bill his cordial 
support, with certain reserves. The objectionable provisions 
setting up prohibited areas and dispensing with preliminary 
judicial inquiry had been dropped, but he strongly objected 
io the provision enabling the officer to exclude an immigrant 
who could not' show possession of the means of decently sup- 
porting himself as objectionable in principle and unworkable 
jn practice. The right and privilege of asylum needed to be 
guarded by a wider and more elastic formula than that 
adopted by the Government. With Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech, in which he welcomed the Bill for its Protectionist 
virtues, we deal elsewhere. The debate was closed by Mr. 
Balfour, who declared that the Bill had nothing whatever to 
do with the Jewish question. It deserved support because a 
country had the right to determine who should be added to 
its community from outside, and under what conditions they 
should come in. The amendment having been rejected by 
911 to 59, the Bill was read a second time without a 
division. 

The question of the Transvaal contribution was raised in 
Committee of Ways and Means on Wednesday, Sir Robert 
Reid contending that it would be more straightforward to 
admit at once that there was no hope of realising the expecta- 
tion of getting the thirty millions from the Transvaal. Mr. 
Kearley, who took the same view, having appealed to Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach for his opinion, the latter at once 
responded. He said that he had never held that the war 
contribution should be exacted from the Transvaal unless it 
could be paid out of the mining wealth of the Colony. The 
means of the Transvaal were uot yet sufficient to pay the 
contribution, but there was reason to believe that a very con- 
siderable revenue would soon be received by the Transvaal 
Government, and when that moment did come he believed the 
debt ought to be paid. From this view we entirely dissent, 
for reasons which are set forth in another column. For the 
moment it is enough to note that in describing the proposed 
contribution as a debt Sir Michael Hicks Beach misrepre- 
sents the obligation of the Colony as much as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer when he said that “the Government had 
decided to leave that promise to be redeemed by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly.” Whatever the Representative Assembly 
may decide to do, they cannot be regarded as bound by an 
undertaking given by a group of mine-owners. There was no 
promise by any persons or body competent to bind the 


Colony. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday Mr. Gray moved 
the adjournment in order to call attention to the action of 
the East Ham Borough Council in regard to the Education 
Act. Mr. Gray argued in favour of making education a 
national charge. Dr. Macnamara, on the other hand, opposed 
such a course, though he was of opinion that necessitous areas 
should receive further help from the State. Mr. Balfour, who 
replied for the Government, declared emphatically that it 
was impossible to recognise the validity of the demand made 
by East Ham. Nor was he in favour of placing the whole 
charge for education on the National Exchequer. Already 
the State contributed between sixty and seventy per cent. of 
the cost. Much beyond that limit it would not be safe to go, 
as all inducement to economy on the part of local authorities 
would be swept away. The illegal policy threatened by the 
East Ham Borough Council raised issues going to the very 
root of our system of taxation and administration. The 
Government could not tolerate on the part of any public 
authority the abandonment of the duties imposed on it by 
Parliament. On a division the House negatived the Motion 
by a majority of 43 (159 to 116). 


We have dealt with the whole subject elsewhere, and will 
only say here that the increase of local burdens caused by the 
new Education Act is a most serious matter—it is practically 
universal, and in many cases most onerous—and cannot be 
dismissed by the mere assertion of the principle that the law 
must be obeyed,—though we fully admit that till the law is 
altered bodies like the East Ham Borough Council cannot 
possibly be permitted to deprive some twenty-five thousand 
children of the free education which is secured to them by 
Act of Parliament. When Mr. Balfour says that it would 








the Central Government to the localities for educational 
purposes, we agree; but this does not in any way 
meet the contention that the provision of primary educa- 
tion should be undertaken altogether by the State. The 
arguments in favour of that view are quite as strong on the 
ground of general economy as of relieving the poorer 
localities of an unfairly heavy burden. If education were 
provided by the State, as is naval and military defence, we 
believe it would be provided more, not less, cheaply than at 
present. It used to be supposed that local administration 
was cheap administration, but this has been proved to be a 
delusion. It is almost always dear and often inefficient, and 
especially is this the case when more than half the cost of 
carrying out a particular obligation, as in the matter of 
education, is borne by the State. Experience seems to show 
that when once the Central Government begins to help the 
localities generously, the time for local administration in 
respect of the particular service involved has gone by. 


Friday’s papers contain accounts of a bellicose article con- 
tributed to a German magazine, the Deutsche Revue, by 
Admiral Penrose-Fitzgerald. We have not seen the paper in 
question, and therefore cannot speak definitely in regard to 
it; but if the telegrams fairly represent its general tenor, we 
cannot acquit the author of a grave indiscretion. It is 
evidently going to be exploited for all it is worth by the 
party who desire a bigger German Navy, just as were the 
exaggerated and misreported versions of Mr. Arthur Lee’s 
speech. We wish that the public here and their mentors in 
the Press could be induced to consider the question of 
German naval and political aspirations both more calmly 
and more seriously. People are always in the extreme either 
of over-apprehension or of apathetic ignorance. 


The Germans have, of course, a perfect right to enlarge 
their Fleet, and we have none to prevent them doing so. What 
we have a right to do, and what we shall do unless we 
are “drowned in security,” is to watch the naval developments 
of Germany with the utmost vigilance, and to note carefully 
the growth of her aspirations for world-power and sea-power,— 
aspirations which cannot be fully realised without involving 
the weakening, or in the last resort the destruction, of the 
British Empire. It is madness for us to be deluded into 
thinking that Germany’s aspirations need not matter to us 
because they are dished up with talk about friendly rivalry 
and so forth. They do matter to us; but we must face the 
fact in a manly and businesslike manner, and refrain from 
screaming on the one hand, or going into a condition of 
cataleptic optimism on the other. We must see German 
policy and see it whole, and regulate our action accordingly. 


We desire to draw attention to the admirable impersona- 
tion of Hamlet by Mr. H. B. Irving which is now taking 
place at the Adelphi Theatre. We have no hesitation in 
saying that Mr. Irving’s rendering of the part is one 
of the best, if not the best, that has been seen on the 
London stage during the last twenty years. There is a good 
taste and a discretion in his acting which cannot be too 
highly praised. Those who have been again and again 
disgusted by the overemphasis which, in spite of Hamlet’s 
own warning, the actors as a rule insist on bestowing on the 
part, will welcome Mr. Irving’s fine restraint. Butthough Mr. 
Irving does not overemphasise, he is never tame, and one feels 
that he is master of the intellectual as well as the physical and 
moral situation. Lastly, though he marks clearly the touch 
of madness in Hamlet’s brain, he does not represent him as a 
raving lunatic. Unlike toomany Hamlets in the past, he does 
not perpetually suggest two practising physicians, a certificate, 
an asylum, and a Committee. Perhaps, however, the best test 
of Mr. Irving’s success is the fact that never once during the 
play does he make his hearers exclaim in their misery: “ This 
is intolerable—an outrage not to be borne.” His acting is 
always controlled by that tact and temper which, as Lamb 
said, create a proper understanding between the ladies and 
gentlemen on both sides of the curtain. 


Bank Rate, 24 per cent. 
Consols (23 per cent.) were on Friday 90. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


TRIBUTARY COLONIES. 


Ww: confess to feeling not a little anxiety at the tone 

and temper of the debate in regard to the loan of 
thirty millions which the Government insist that we shall 
some day obtain from the Transvaal. The Government 
speakers seemed to have entirely lost touch with the 
essential principles on which the Empire is founded, and 
to be dominated by the pernicious notion that the Empire 
ought to be, and can be, made to contribute directly to the 
expenses incurred by the Mother-country in its foundation 
and development. The notion which those who agree with 
the Government view hold appears to be that a ledger account 
should be opened with a new Colony, and that the Mother- 
country should from time to time look up the entries 
and point out that the Colony is so much in her debt, and 
that a settlement would be welcome. The Central Govern- 
ment is, of course, to be very moderate in its demands, 
and not to press for payment at inconvenient times. Still, 
the transaction is to be a business one, and ultimately 
the money is to be collected in full. Now we venture 
to say that the Empire was not built up, and could 
never have been built up, on any such principles as 
these, and that if an attempt is made to alter our 
system, and to substitute tributary ties for the old free 
connection, the Empire will not last another generation. 
It cost us many millions to secure British North America, 
but we wisely entered into no debtor and credit account 
with the Dominion when that great and free nation was 
established within the Empire. The same thing can be said 
of Australia and New Zealand. The Cape affords a still 
more striking example, for we paid down a definite sum of 
many millions to the Dutch in consideration of the cession 
of the Cape at the close of the Napoleonic War. Accord- 
ing to the new system, this ought to have been charged to 
Cape Colony, and she should be paying us at this moment 
an annual tribute of some quarter of a million to provide 
interest on “ money expended.” 

Happily, these commercial ways for evading the burden 
of Empire were unknown to the statesmen of the past, 
and they preferred to look rather to an indirect than 
to a direct benefit from our Colonies oversea. Consciously 
or unconsciously (and in matters of Empire the 
unconscious obedience to an instinct or a principle is 
often the safest guide), they realised that what was 
best for the Mother-country, and so for the Empire 
as a whole, was that Britain should be surrounded 
by a circle of free self-governing communities, and 
not by tributary Colonies,—by States which, though they 
owed their existence to the mother-State, could never feel 
that she had called them into existence to exploit their 
resources or to strengthen herself at their expense. The 
result has been that the daughter-States feel for her as 
the child feels for its parent. What parent, when a child 
comes of age and sets up in business for himself, calls the 
child aside, shows him in a ledger how much he has cost to 
bring up and to educate, and remarks that he expects the 
son, “ when quite convenient,” to repay expenditure which 
he must recognise was by way of loan, and has, therefore, 
become an obligation of honour? No self-respecting 
father speaks in such terms to his son, and hitherto we 
have never spoken in such terms to a Colony. It would 
seem, however, that under the system inaugurated by Mr. 
Chamberlain during his visit to South Africa, we are to 
change all this. The old Imperialism taught us to look 
only for indirect benefits and voluntary help from the 
Colonies. Under the new Imperialism we are to substitute 
the nexus of the moneylender and the banker for that of 
the father, and even when we are showing pride and pleasure 
at the development of our children we are to remind them 
in terms of pounds, shillings, and pence what they cost us. 
We may say “Advance, South Africa!” but we are to 
add: “I am sorry to trouble you at such a moment, but 
there is still a little account outstanding.” 

Is it possible that any sound argument can be brought 
to show that the Transvaal is an exception, and that we 
may create in her a tributary Colony without infringing 
the principle that the nexus between us and the self- 
governing portions of the Empire shall always be bonds of 
blood and sentiment, and not links of usury? We can find 


i 
no ground for differentiating the case of Me 
from that of our other white Colonics The er ann 
difference is that the Transvaal was a semi-independ < 
State acquired by us after a war. But as Mr. Emmott “8 

ointed out in a most able and statesmanlike letter i. 

ednesday’s Westminster Gazette, this plea of ith 
quest is in reality an argument against, not for, the 
thirty million loan. You may, as he says, conquer . 
country and then restore its liberty on payment of 
an indemnity, but you cannot annex and incorporate 
it in your Empire and then levy an indemnity to pa 
part of the cost of the war. What, we may add, should 
we have thought of Germany if, after the Franco-Prussian 
War and the inclusion of Alsace-Lorraine in the German 
Empire, the Germans had worked out the proportion of 
the war indemnity which would have been paid by Alsace. 
Lorraine had the provinces remained part of France, and 
had insisted that the conquered districts should borrow 
that amount on a special local tax and pay it into the 
German Treasury? Yet this is in fact what it is proposed 
that we should do in the case of the Transvaal. We 
presume that the answer of the Government, and of those 
who defend the demand for the thirty million loan, will be 
that we have never insisted on its payment, and that the 
Transvaal voluntarily undertook to raise such a sum ag 
their contribution to the war. “They have promised to 
pay” is an expression constantly to be found in tho 
mouths of Ministers. If that is the argument, all we can 
‘say is that it is an extremely bad one. The Transvaal 
never made any such promise, for the very good and 
sufficient reason that hitherto there has been no body or 
institution in the Colony competent to make one. Lord 
Milner had no right to commit the Colony, nor had 
the Government nominated by him. A Representative 
Assembly could alone give such an undertaking, and no 
Representative Assembly has been in existence since the 
war. A Crown Colony Government may tax as it pleases, 
but it cannot exact promises from the people over whom it 
rules. It is possible, no doubt, that when a Representa- 
tive Assembly is created an endorsement of the alleged 
promise may be obtained from it by representations 
of which men of English race are specially sensitive, 
and rightly sensitive,—i.e., by representations that the 
thirty million loan is a debt of honour. We protest 
with all our strength against such representations being 
made. There is no obligation of honour involved, 
and if it should be pretended that there is, the most 
disastrous consequences are certain in the end to flow 
therefrom. Let us assume that the first Representative 
Assembly can be stung into admitting the responsibility 
owing to suggestions of dishonour made here. What will 
happen? The loan, or a portion of it, may be raised, and 
the Colony saddled with what is sure to be represented 
as a tribute to the Mother-country,—a contribution to 
the Imperial Exchequer such as is borne by no other 
Colony. This may be paid for a time, but ultimately, and 
when a large number of newcomers have flocked into the 
Colony, a movement for repudiating the tribute is certain 
to grow up. Men who had no hand in, and knew nothing 
about, the war will declare that at any rate there is no 
obligation of honour upon them, and that they see no 
sense in bearing the burden. In other words, we shall 
be face to face with an attempt to repudiate the tributary 
obligation, and out of the controversy that must thereon 
arise we shall be lucky if we escape with merely the calling 
of ugly names and disagreeable recriminations. 

But may it not be said that at all events the gold 
industry promised to make the contribution, and that it is 
quite fair that the burden should fall on it since it has 
benefited so greatly by annexation? Our first answer 
to this is that, as a matter of fact, the gold industry, or 
rather that section of the big capitalists who met Mr. 
Chamberlain, never promised to bear the burden, but 
merely to underwrite a loan,—a very different matter. 
But even if there had been such a promise, it would 
have been worthless. The gold industry is not a cor- 
poration, and promises from such indeterminate sources 
commit no one, not even the individual capitalists who are 
alleged to have made them. Perhaps it will be said, how- 
ever, that the Imperial Government ought, before handing 
over the Colony to its inhabitants, to impose special taxation 
on the gold industry. To such a course we should strongly 








object. As our readers know, we are by no means 
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~ diced in favour of the South African capitalists ; 
. " nevertheless the mining industry must not be singled 

ri any more than any other Colonial industry, for a 
pe ‘ial Imperial burden. The Colony will have to depend 
for its financial strength and security in the future upon 
the taxation of the gold mines, and every penny that can 
be justly and reasonably levied .on the mines will be 

wired for internal development. Consider for a 
moment what the feelings of the Transvaal Colonists 
would be if, when they desired to develop their own 

country by increased taxation of the mines, they were 
told: “That is a source of wealth which you cannot touch, 
or only touch very slightly, because it is already earmarked 
to pay the interest on the thirty million loan,” —1.e., the 
tribute due to. Britain. When we give complete self- 
overnment to the Transvaal, we must give it with the 
national assets unencumbered, in order that they may be 
used to the full to develop the Colony, and to help on that 
work of South African unification which must be our next 
great step in Empire-building. 

Look at the question as we will, there is only one wise, 
prudent, and truly Imperial course open to us, and that is 
to reject Mr. Chamberlain’s dangerous scheme of putting 
a portion of the burden of the war upon the Transvaal. 
We must pay the thirty millions ourselves, and look, as we 
have done in the past, to the indirect rather than to the 
direct benefits of Empire. If, instead, we adopt the new 
procedure, and treat the Empire like a financier’s business, 
we shall enter upon a path that can only lead to ruin. 
For ourselves, we feel certain that when the British people 
understand the true issue they will, with their unfailing 
instinct for Empire, reject the new Imperialism and hold 
fast to the old. We are encouraged in this belief by 
the admirable letter of Mr. Emmott of which we have 
spoken above. Mr. Emmott, though a strong party 
Liberal as well as a sound Imperialist, boldly tells his 
countrymen that they must refrain from claiming the 
thirty millions. We trust most sincerely that his example 
will be followed by the Liberal party as a whole, and that 
they will resist the temptation—we admit, no small one— 
of saying when they come into office that the bargain was 
made by their predecessors, who claim to be Imperialists 
ina special sense, and that it is therefore not for them to 
undo it. On the contrary, they must show that they are 
better and sounder Imperialists than Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Balfour, and that, cost what it may, they 
will maintain the Empire on the old and sound prin- 
ciples—chief among which are the principles that no 
Colony under any excuse shall be exploited for the benefit 
of the Mother-country, that the bonds between us 
and the daughter-States shall be bonds of race-feeling and 

filial loyalty, and that never will we tolerate within the 
Empire a group of tributary Colonies. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECH. 


tae political event of the week is Mr. Chamberlain’s 
. speech on the second reading of the Aliens Bill. 
After that speech, how will it be possible for politicians 
like Mr. Brodrick to pretend that Mr. Chamberlain 
is not a Protectionist, and for the majority of the 
Balfourites to declare that there is no harm in the Prime 
Minister and those who insist that they are opposed 
to Protection working with him and helping to further 
his ideals? For the past two months it has been 
the fashion amongst the supporters of Mr. Balfour to 
assert that Unionist Free-traders like ourselves grossly 
exaggerate Mr. Chamberlain’s views. Even if at one time 
he advocated Protection, he has now, we have been 
assured, abandoned that policy, and has no wish whatever 
to increase prices here by keeping out foreign goods. 
There is therefore no substantial difference between him 
and Mr. Balfour, and no reason whatever why the two 
should not work harmoniously together. Mr. Chamber- 
lain, in fact, has loyally fallen back on Mr. Balfour, 
and the two have now a sound, reasonable, and moderate 
joint policy in regard to “dumping” and Retaliation. 
The extreme points in Mr. Chamberlain’s original propa- 
ganda are withdrawn, and there only remains a Fiscal 
policy upon which all sensible men can agree. That 
was the kind of talk which we heard before the Easter 
Recess, and especially after the meeting at the Liberal 
Union Club and the deputation to Mr. Balfour. What 





will be Mr. Balfour’s precise answer to the Chamberlain 
deputation will not be known before these pages are in 
our readers’ hands. If, however, we are to judge by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech on the Aliens Bill, that answer will 
not be satisfactory if it repudiates Protection,—we do 
not mean merely the name, but the underlying principle, 
the principle that if people here cannot produce goods as 
cheaply as they can be produced abroad, the home product 
must receive protection by means of the exclusion of the 
foreign goods. 

That we are not exaggerating Mr. Chamberlain’s 
attitude can be proved by a reference to the speech itself. 
The Aliens Bill is in form and substance a sanitary 
measure, moral. and physical. It was on such grounds 
that it was defended by the Prime Minister, and accepted, 
and, as we hold, rightly accepted, by the Opposition. The 
latter reserved the right to criticise and amend the Bill in 
detail, but they were willing to agree that the physically 
and morally unfit, and the destitute who were likely to 
remain destitute, should not be freely admitted into this 
country provided that the right of asylum were properly 
safeguarded. Mr. Chamberlain, however, supported the 
Bill from a perfectly different standpoint. He told the 
House that he regarded it as a measure of Protection, and 
championed it as such. Here are his actual words:— 

“The principal reason why this Bill is brought in, and why it 
is supported by all of us, is because it is an effort to protect the 
working classes of this country against the labour—the under- 
paid labour—of a class of immigrants sent here. After all, then, 
we see that the other side have made some progress in regard to 
Fiscal Reform. The step—a very small one—between a Bill which 
keeps out this low class of labour, which prevents it being 
brought in to reduce the wages and lower the standard of life of 
the working-class population in this kingdom—the step is very 
little indeed to another Bill, which I hope will be introduced 
before long, to prevent the goods these people make from coming 
into the same competition. That being so, as it clearly is, I 
should have expected that the Opposition would have taken the 
line they took on a former occasion. I should have expected that 
they would vote inst the Bill unanimously, as they would 
against anything that interfered with the delights of the free 
import system. I should have thought that they would have 
known—and would have acted on the knowledge—that it is‘as 
vicious to interfere with the free importation of men as with the 
free importation of goods...... The whole of our action, at 
any rate, is based on the belief that the time has come to protect 
the working man in his employment. We agreed with you in the 
Fair Wages Resolution, and with the same object we agree with 
this Bill. As I have said, I believe there is absolutely no logic 
in saying that these men may not come in, but shall remain in 
Hamburg or Poland, and there produce for us goods you would 
refuse to take from them in this country.” 

Here is the Protectionist argument in its essential form, 
and we would ask Mr. Balfour and his supporters to tell 
us whether they agree with it, and if they do not, how 
they find it possible to work with Mr. Chamberlain, and 
to regard as traitors to their party those who oppose 
Chamberlainism, and do their best to prevent it being 
adopted by the nation. If the Aliens Bill is in 
reality not a sanitary but a Protectionist measure, then 
undoubtedly Mr. Chamberlain has a right to declare that 
those who vote for it on Protectionist grounds cannot 
possibly stop there. It is absurd, as he points out, to 
protect the British producer against the work of the alien 
when he is living in this country and spending his earnings 
here, and yet to refuse to protect such producer from the 
competition of the alien when he is living abroad and 
spending his earnings there. Those who accept the case 
for Protection in regard to alien labour cannot, indeed, 
refuse to accept it in regard to goods, for the argument 
for excluding the goods is stronger, not weaker. If the 
Protectionist view is adopted, there is no sort of need to 
seek for moral and sanitary grounds to defend the Bill. 
This being so, were the Prime Minister anybody but 
Mr. Balfour, we should expect him to give a plain 
answer to the question: “ Do you agree or disagree with 
Mr. Chamberlain, and are you presenting this measure 
as a matter of economic Protection or as a piece of 
sanitary and moral reform?” Unless we are very much 
mistaken, Mr. Balfour, however, will not dream of giving 
an answer. Instead, he will let it be known that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech is only another example of “ pretty 
Fanny’s way,” and that it means nothing and commits 
nobody. It will, no doubt, be insinuated also that the 
beauty of the Bill is that Protectionists can support it as 
an excellent first instalment of Protection, while Free- 
traders, on the other hand, can offer it a genuine support 
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on the ground that it does not interfere with Free-trade, 
but merely prevents the deterioration of the London 
population by the admixture of an undesirable foreign 
element. As long as they support the Bill, Members 
will be informed that they may take their choice of 
arguments. 

It is instructive to note that Mr. Chamberlain in his 
eagerness to support the Bill fell plump into the old 
paradox in which he has floundered on previous occasions. 
He tells us that we must accept neither the cheap labour 
which is driven out of foreign countries by long hours and 
low wages, nor the cheap goods which are produced under 
these sweated conditions abroad. Yet he apparently 
does not remember that the conditions which prevail 
abroad and produce the competition to which he objects 
are conditions that prevail in protected countries. There 
is not a single nation which sends us alien immigrants 
that is not Protectionist, and has not adopted Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy in its entirety, and for the very 
reasons urged by Mr. Chamberlain in the case of the 
United Kingdom. But, according to Mr. Chamberlain, 
the adoption of Protection produces a paradise for the 
labourer, while Free-trade leaves him in a kind of 
Inferno. That is Chamberlainism in a nutshell, Yet 
now we are told that cheap labour and cheap goods are 
being driven out of the Protectionist paradises by 
the miserable conditions of labour which prevail there, 
and that we must defend our own Free-trade Inferno 
against them, unless we desire to be overwhelmed and 
to become even as these same Protectionists. Was there 
ever a more glaring example of topsy-turvydom set 
forth by a responsible statesman? The great Lord 
Halifax was wise when, two hundred years ago, he told 
men how dangerous it is to build on a foundation 
of. paradox. Mr. Chamberlain has been building on 
such a foundation for the last two years, and this is the 
kimd of structure he produces. 

We wonder what Mr. Chamberlain would do in 
practical life if the following case were presented 
to him. A is fed upon a diet which, on the whole, 
suits him, and gives him health and strength. B, on 
the other hand, is weak and haggard and restless on 
the food which he consumes. To A comes a physician, 
C, who enlarges in lurid colours on the miserable plight 
of B, but ends by recommending A to give up his 
own diet and take to that of B. In such circumstances, 
would not Mr. Chamberlain urge A to have nothing 
whatever to do with © and his foolish advice, but counsel 
him instead to stick to his own food? Surely he would. 
Yet when dealing with an analogous public problem he 
tells us that the only way to prevent our people sinking 
into the condition in which Labour finds itself abroad is 
to adopt the economic system which prevails there. If 
Mr. Chamberlain could say: ‘Look at the conditions 
under which men labour here,—conditions so bad that, 
whenever they can, they throw up their work at 
home and try to get admittance into Protectionist 
countries in order to share the blessings and the 
prosperity which prevail there,’ then his argument would 
undoubtedly have force and carry conviction. When, 
however, he says in effect: ‘ Look at the miserable con- 
ditions of labour in foreign countries, and how the 
labourers there are driven to abandon work at home and 
seek employment in Free-trade England; therefore let 
us abandon our Free-trade policy and adopt the Pro- 
tectionist policy of the nations whose inhabitants are so 
anxious to reach these shores,’ he leaves us, we confess, 
entirely unconvinced. Mr. Chamberlain, in a word, cannot 
have it both ways. The foreigner cannot one day be 
represented to us as a shrewd, businesslike, prosperous man 
who is not such an idiot as to let our goods come freely 
into his country, and who maintains himself in health 
and prosperity by a sound Protective system, and on the 
next as a half-starved, sweated creature so poor that any 
job here, however miserable, is better than his own job 
at home. 


THE ABOLITION OF THE PENAL LAWS 
IN RUSSIA. 

HE march of the Russian Revolution, slow and erratic 

as it is, has already diminished the sum of human 

misery. By a decree bearing date April 30th, according 

to our calendar, the Emperor prohibits the persecution of 











“‘Raskolniks,” or, as we should say, Orthodox Dissentan, 
to * 


restores to them their buildings, allows the 
converts, re-establishes their Sight to hold at 
personal property, permits the sale of their ro}; hea 
books, and sanctions the foundation of special schoo fi 
them, subject to the general control of the Ministry bp 
Public Worship. They may also found monasterie, 
their own, and their “Service disabilities” —that is in 
their incapacity to become officers or to receive decorations 
are swept away. They may also perform and reoicts, 
their own marriages, which have hitherto been in the 

of the law irregular; and, in brief, will henceforth enjoy in 
all but a few respects the position of members of ‘the 
Established Church. Moreover, the disabilities of tho 
Roman Catholics and all other Christian “ sectariang” ayy 
abolished, and any man who calls himself a Christian is 
released from penal consequences for his special view of 
the nature of that faith. He is still to be classed, if wo 
understand the decree, separately from the members of the 
Holy Orthodox Church ; but that classification will no lon 
involve him in personal suffering or liabilities, or place 
him at the mercy of the bureaucracy. The Government 
of Russia still hesitates to declare all its Christian subjects 
equal in the eye of the law, and it still retains the cru¢| 
disabilities imposed upon all Jews; but more than thj 
millions of persons are exempted by the decree from direct 
persecution on account of their religious opinions, They 
cease to be deprived of civil rights, they regain the 
buildings they have constructed, they cannot be sent to 
Siberia for accepting converts from the Orthodox Church 
and they are no longer liable to special and irregular taxeg 
paid to officials to prevent their putting in force all the 
severities of the law. 


The Ukase, which can scarcely be recalled, is a great 
concession to the principles of human freedom, and to 
Western methods of government, and it ought to be 
carried to the credit of the Czar, who must have overcome 
many prejudices instilled into him from childhood before 
he could have sanctioned such a reform. He gets the 
discredit of every act of oppression committed within 
his dominions, on the theory, often false, that he 
could have prevented it; and it is only just that 
he should be congratulated when he compels himself 
to remove any source of human misery, more especially 
when that source redounds to the profit of his agents, 
whom he is still unable to reward reasonably from the 
Treasury of the State. The decree, however, though it 
will be accepted with gratitude, not only by all philan- 
thropists, but by all politicians who recognise that an 
kind of religious persecution which stops short of death or 
expulsion is futile as well as wicked, helps but little to 
clear up the situation; rather it adds to its perplexity. 
Why has the Russian Monarch chosen this particular 
moment for an experimental reform so opposed to the 
traditions of his house? Hitherto the Emperor has 
always maintained, not only with firmness, but with a 
certain bitter sharpness as of a theologian, that he 
is Autocrat of Russia by the will of God in order 
that, among other objects, he may maintain and protect 
the purity of the faith among his subjects; and he can 
hardly believe, with his education, that he either protects 
or maintains it by releasing his people from all penal 
consequences of dissent. True, he requires them still to 
be Christian ; but the root-idea of the old laws was that to 
be a Christian in any effective sense of the term you 
must belong to the Holy Orthodox Church; and why has 
he, in spite of his past, during which he has continuously 
acted upon that belief, abandoned it? It is not likely that 
his misfortunes have converted his Majesty to a more 
liberal way of thinking, and we can only imagine that the 
politician in him has for once conquered the ecclesiastic. 
He has become convinced, be it through M. Witte’s 
arguments, or the soft persuasions of his Boudoir Council, 
that the policy of removing all abuses which do not directly 
involve the maintenance of his autocratic power is the best 
as well as the easiest policy to pursue. He has for some time 
past listened to representations from the clergy against the 
despotic severity with which the Church is governed ; he has 
ordered that Finland shall be treated with more lenity; he 
has made some concession—we cannot ascertain exactly 
what—about the use of the Polish language; he has, at all 
events, considered the propriety of restoring the confis- 
cated funds of the Armenian Church; and now he has 
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‘rarated Roman Catholics and Orthodox Dissenters from 

ution which they felt to be at once bitter and 
sulting. That is just the kind of concession which the 
seoiees of political autocracy would suggest, as would also 
those who, disliking autocracy, still hope to use it for the 
establishment of a Constitution; and though we rather 
wonder that either, or both, of them have impressed his 
very peculiar mind, it has been impressed in some way 
or he would not have signed the decree. Is it possible 
that the Czar himself, who is a reflective man, though 
he has a feeble will, is slowly receding from the Pobie- 
donostaeft position ? That would be the best thing that 
could happen for Russia ; but Russia is not just now in 
the way of good happenings. 

On the results of the new Ukase only Russians can 
speculate with any approach to certainty, and even they 
will speak with many reserves. All Englishmen will think 
such a decree right, and sure to strengthen the Throne ; 
but while we should energetically defend the first proposi- 
tion, we are by no means s0 certain as to the second. The 
Pope, it is said, has telegraphed congratulations to the 
Czar; and we suppose the Polish priesthood will be in some 
measure soothed by the withdrawal of prohibitions, like those 
against opening Roman Catholic schools, which they think 
purely oppressive. But gratitude for religious concessions 
is never deep, because those who benefit by them think of 
them mainly as proofs how much in the right they were ; 
while it is one of the curses of autocracy that every liberty 
it concedes provokes a demand for more. The Throne was 
abolished in France after, not before, the abolition of 
privilege, and therefore of the abuses most resented 
by the people. It would not surprise us in the least 
to hear that the average Russian peasant resented the 
loss of his religious ascendency, useless as it was to 
him, and even suspected the Czar of an intention 
to liberate the Jews, which, of course, could only be 
inspired by the Devil, who in Russia is not the shadowy 
personage that he has become in this country. The 
clergy will not all be pleased, we may be sure, by the 
liberation of the Orthodox Dissenters, and the clergy have 
hitherto been classed among the ardent supporters of the 
Throne. There is some movement, however, going on in 
the Russian branch of the Greek Church dictated by a 
wish for more liberty, as is evident from the prayer for a 
revival of the elective Patriarchate, and Englishmen will 
do well to doubt whether they quite understand the 
suppressed feelings of the most silent of Christian 
Churches. Perhaps the best conclusion, after all, is 
to think that a good deed must have good consequences ; 
and the liberation of the Raskolniks, who are eleven 
millions, and the Roman Catholics, who are sixteen 
millions, from penal laws, some of which are as savage 
as our own penal laws once were in Ireland, must be 
a thoroughly good. deed. 





THE QUESTION OF HOLLAND. 


HAT there is, among other European questions, a 
“question of Holland” may be taken to be a 
certainty, though it only comes intermittently to the 
front. The German statesmen never give up their hope 
of absorbing the little kingdom which commands the 
débouchures of their most important rivers, and which 
therefore in time of war would be able to arrest a great 
portion of their external trade. Indeed, their statesmen 
cannot give it up. They believe that, as M. Troelstra, the 
leader of the Social Democratic Labour party in Holland, 
puts it in the interesting paper he has contributed this 
month to the National Review, “in the event of war, 
unimpeded communication along the valley of the Rhine 
or to Belgium would be a matter of supreme importance 
to Germany. Either British, Franco-Russian, or some 
other combined action could easily, and in defiance of an 
insufficiently defended Holland, take possession of its in- 
sufficiently protected harbours and means of communication 
and transit; or it would be possible to impose upon the Dutch 
a neutrality which would prove hostile to Germany, based 
as it might be on the hindrance of commerce, the blocking 
of the carrying trade, and a prohibition against the import 
and export of certain commodities. ..... Holland, weak 
as it ison land and on sea, is a continual source of danger 
to the most important industrial regions of Germany.” 


This is a situation which the military and naval staffs of 
Germany are certain to press upon the attention of the 
Emperor, as containing an element of danger ; while his 
Majesty, on his side, is equally certain to listen with an 
appreciative ear to their representations. He is always 
thirsting for “ships, colonies, and commerce,” and by 
peacefully absorbing Holland he would acquire all three. 
He would not, it is true, obtain the main object of his 
ambition, i.e. a colony to which millions of Germans 
might emigrate without sacrificing their nationality— 
that he can obtain only in South Africa or Anatolia or 
South Brazil—but Germany enriched by a monopoly of 
colonial trade might, he thinks, maintain even a greater 
population than she does now He therefore allows the 
Germanophils of Holland to point out that Dutch 
colonies are always in danger from British ambition, and 
to suggest that if Holland would only consent to enter the 
Empire upon the terms of Bavaria, the dominidns of the 
house of Nassau would be far safer than at present, while 
the house itself would remain as royal as the house of 
Wittelsbach. Bavaria cannot, it is true, declare war of 
her own motion; but then neither can Holland, or, indeed, 
any other of the minor States of Europe. 


The implied offer is in some ways a tempting one, 
and the more so because, in the event of its acceptance 
by the Dutch people, neither Germany nor Holland would 
have to face the calamities of war. The shock to Great 
Britain, France, and even to America, which has now to 
protect the Philippines, and to Japan, which would never 
be safe with a great military Power dominant in the Archi- 
pelago, of so large and sudden an increase in the naval 
resources of Germany would doubtless be very severe, but 
it would not be of the kind which in modern times 
is held to justify war. The Dutch are a free people, 
and if they chose to break with their history, to sur- 
render part of their freedom, and to merge themselves 
in a military Empire which while Russia and France 
exist can never be permanently safe, the remainder 
of the world could hardly plead a moral right to in- 
terfere. They could plead it, no doubt, with effect if 
William II., under some impulse of ambition or some 
improbable provocation from Holland herself, should, with- 
out the consent of the smaller people, declare the little 
country to be by nature the delta of Germany, flood her 
provinces with troops, and, under whatever terms, annex 
it by force as a conquered dependency to the Germanic 
Empire; and we do not doubt that in such circumstances 
Holland would find friends who would make the desperate 
resistance she would be sure to offer fairly effectual. 
The free action of Holland, however, could not be con- 
trolled, and it is therefore of high interest to Europe to 
ascertain whether any change has taken place in what has 
hitherto been well known to be the opinion of the 
immense majority of Dutchmen. Certainly no such 
change is indicated in the paper of M. Troelstra, who, it 
is well to remember, writes in the name of the industrial 
population of his country. He argues temperately, but 
his argument is nevertheless seen to be penetrated 
with an extreme distaste for any project of union. He 
contends, and proves, that Holland already spends sums 
which are heavily felt in her Budget in keeping the 
river communication with the sea essential to German 
commerce in the best condition ; and that a union with 
the Empire would greatly increase her naval expenditure, 
and would double the term of her conscription, though 
military service, as is shown by the whole history of the 
Dutch East Indies, is far more disliked by her population 
than it is by that of Germany. M. Troelstra is evidently 
striving to write as statesman rather than as publicist or 
orator, and avoids, therefore, the temptation to dwell upon 
the mental and imaginative losses which Holland would 
suffer in being thus submerged after a contest for freedom 
and independence which has been protracted for centuries ; 
but he still ends his paper with a sentence which shows 
that he has forgotten none of these “ sentimental” forces, 
which, should the struggle ever begin, will be found far 
more effective than any considerations either of safety or 
of commerce. “In spite of all the difficulties ahead,” he 
says, “of mistakes and abuses against which among our 
own population a growing struggle is manifested, the 
Dutch nation has too much love for freedom, is too 
republican by nature, too anti-military in its tendencies, 





and too dependent on a system of free trade,—in a word, 
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we are too Dutch for a union with Germany; and the old 
motto still applies too forcibly to us, Je maintiendrat.” 

Our readers will do well to give occasional thought 
to these considerations, for should the house of Nassau 
unfortunately die out, as recently seemed quite possible, 
Holland could hardly help declaring herself a Republic ; 
and German statesmen would be strongly moved not only 
by the grave considerations which we have so briefly 
stated, but by that anxiety for the monarchical principle 
which lies so close to the hearts of all the sovereign 
houses. The spectacle of a prosperous Dutch Republic 
would have an attractive and educative force which 
would be felt from the Rhine to the Vistula, and which 
would seem to the Kaiser more dangerous and more 
detestable than Socialism itself. 





THE BURDEN OF EDUCATION. 
HE Government, and for that matter the nation also, 
have unexpectedly been brought face to face with a 
very troublesome question. What is to be done when whole 
communities refuse to carry out the law? Englishmen 
have been met before now by the far simpler question, 
What is to be done when whole communities refuse to 
obey the law? and have found it difficult to find an answer 
even to this. But to make a community do what it ought 
to do is a much harder matter than to prevent it from 
doing what it ought not todo. The restraining power of 
the law is naturally greater than its enabling power. 
Policemen or soldiers, if there are enough of them, are 
effective in the one case, but they are of no use in the 
other. If a man will not pay a rate, you can seize his 
goods; but what are you to do if he will not levy a rate? 
Apply, it may be said, for a mandamus, and imprison 
him for contempt of Court if he disobeys it. But the 
Government did not seemingly place much reliance on 
this remedy in the Welsh case. They preferred to legis- 
late for it specially. It may be presumed, therefore, tiat 
they will take the same course in the present case. But 
the plea of the East Ham ratepayers is more elementary 
and harder to disregard than the Welsh plea. The Welsh 
Councils were willing enough to levy a rate; their quarrel 
with the Board of Education related only to the spending 
of it. More than this, it was a religious quarrel, and a 
religious quarrel appeals to a far smaller circle than a 
quarrel arising out of the poverty of one of the 
combatants. ‘here are many, probably, who would 
gladly see compulsion applied to the Welsh Councils, 
who yet would feel some hesitation about dealing out 
the same measure to the overburdened ratepayers of 
East Ham. And supposing that the machinery of the 
Welsh Act is found or is made applicable to the case of 
East Ham and its imitators, there will be far more loop- 
holes for evading its application. Will the Board of 
Education ask for powers, not merely to spend a rate 
already raised in a way more consonant with the law than 
that in which the local authorities propose to spend it, but 
to raise the rate themselves? ‘That will be a serious 
interference with the principle of local self-government ; 
and though, in our opinion, too great deference is often 
paid to this principle, we doubt whether the House of 
Commons—on the eve of an Election—would be prepared 
to go this length in disregarding it. On the other hand, 
how can the Government sit still under this open defiance 
by a local body of the duties laid upon it by Parliament? 
To do this would be to confess themselves beaten; to 
acquiesce in disobedience, on a scale exceedingly likely to 
increase, to a law of their own making; and to allow 
thousands of children to go untaught. That is neither a 
pleasant nor a profitable situation for a Government to be 
placed in. The only way out of the difficulty that we can 
suggest is one which has probably already occurred to 
Ministers. It is that they should leave the business to 
their successors. It is too big an affair to be settled by a 
Government which no longer has solid ground for believing 
that it possesses any confidence more valuable than that 

of a majority which is itself preparing for death. 

The very awkward and mischievous condition of things 
for which the Government—whether Mr. Balfour’s or 
another—have to find a remedy has many causes. The 
most obvious is the thoughtlessness of everybody concerned 
in the educational legislation of 1902. The blame of this 
must to some extent be shared by all of us. No warnings 


that we can recall were then uttered ih vadicunleneee 
growing cost of education. On the contrary, = bie 
almost universally assumed that it was an exp nditure 
that had grown, was growing, and must continue ta mes 
In whatever other direction the nation might wish - 
economise it, it would be wisely extravagant in educati 4 
Even those who in a general way thought it likel ak 
reaction would come some day did not imagine that this 
day was at all near. When the Education Act of 1870 
was under discussion the Minister in charge of the Bill 
did make an estimate of what the burden thrown on th 

ratepiyers was likely to be. It must be admitted that 
Mr. Forster’s singular ill-success in this calculation was 
not likely to tempt succeeding Ministers to follow his 
example. And yet, when we recall how large a share 
finance had had in the conception of the Bill of 1902, we arg 
tempted to wonder that Mr. Balfour never asked himself 
whether the result of relieving the supporters of voluntar 

schools of an “intolerable strain” might not be merely to 
transfer the intolerable strain to the shoulders of the 
ratepayers. Nor was this the only additional outlay. that 
the Bill was likely to make necessary. The substitution 
of the County Councils for School Boards as the local 
education authority may, and probably will, make for 
economy in the end, but no large change makes for 
economy in the first instance. And then the cost of 
secondary education, so far as this is borne by the 
rates, has to be added to the cost_of elementary 
education. As it was, however, neither the Prime 
Minister nor the Departmental Minister made any 
reference to this possible obstacle to the success of the 
experiment, nor can we ourselves lay claim to the possession 
of greater forethought. That the cost of education might 
shortly weigh with really crushing severity on some dis- 
tricts—obvious as it now seems—occurred to no one. It 
is doubtful, indeed, whether, if it had occurred to any one, 
he would have been able to gain a hearing. The fetish of 
local self-government has an extraordinary hold upon the 
English people at the present time, and it would probably 
have been argued that if the local authorities. were but 
given power enough, they would have no difficulty in raising 
the money wanted. It now turns out that there may easily 
be a difficulty amounting almost to an impossibility. It 
has been thought of late that there is no limit to the 
ratepayers’ readiness to tax themselves. We are now 
discovering that this readiness is subject to a very 
well-marked limit. A community, if many of the 
ratepayers are working men, may be prepared to levy a 
very large rate for municipal works in the hope of getting 
a great part of it back in the shape of wages. But it may 
not be prepared to levy a very large Education-rate when 
the advantage secured in return is of a remote and in- 
tangible kind. In two important features local Govern- 
ments resemble national Governments. ‘They are not 
always wise, and they are not always disinterested. 

We have no wish to excuse the action of these refrac- 
tory Councils. We say of them, as we have said of 
the refractory Welsh Councils, that as no man is 
bound to serve on these bodies, so no man ought to 
accept election to them unless he is prepared to do 
the work required of them. At the same time, we 
cannot deny that the resistance of East Ham and 
its companions may be defended on the score that it 
is a revolution on a small scale, and that it has the 
justification—the best a revolution can ever plead—that it 
has been provoked by a very real hardship. An Education- 
rate of three shillings in the pound is not a burden that a 
poor community can be expected to bear if any legitimate 
means of getting rid of it are open to them. Are there 
any such means in the present case? At this moment 
there are none ; but there are two things either of which 
would relieve them, if Parliament can but be convinced that 
their claim to relief is just and reasonable. The first is 
the less complete of the two measures, but it is also the 


is the recognition that these vast suburbs are really part of 
London, and ought so to be treated; and further, that 
London ought, for educational purposes, to be regarded as 
one community. Neither of these points seems to us to 
admit of question. The work of London is done by the in- 
habitants of these outlying districts. The wealth of London 








is to a great extent built up by their labour. And it is 
only just that the outlay which the law lays on London 





one that has most chance of being speedily adopted. It 
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be borne by London as a whole, and not by the 
teparts. So far, therefore, the remedy for the present 
distress 18 simple. Let us make the area of London co- 
extensive with its population, and distribute the cost of 
education equally over the whole area, instead of, as 
now, leaving each division of London to look after 
its own children, and no more. This, however, is but a 
tial remedy. It would probably satisfy East Ham, 
but it could only be applied in cases where the circum- 
stances are similar to those of East Ham. There is no 
security, however, that the disease will only appear where 
this particular treatment is available. 
find the cost of education becoming unendurable, towns 
ghich do not admit of having their boundaries extended 
or their rateable value increased. The only real remedy 
for this more extended need will be the nationalisation of 
education. Every reason that exists for making education 
compulsory and free is a reason for making it a charge on 
the Exchequer rather than on the rates. It is a plan 
which distributes the burden fairly, does not confine it to 
one or two classes of property, ensures publicity, secures 
expert knowledge, and does not interfere with the local 
interest which is really useful,—the interest of management 
andsupervision. Theadvantage that used to be attributed 
to the present system was that the ratepayers would 
take care not to spend too much money. In the majority 
of cases it has had the very opposite effect. In the few 
where the effect has followed the economy has probably 
been purchased at the cost of efficiency. What is wanted 
in dealing with a great national object such as education is 
that the best information shall be at the disposal of those 
who have to determine what shall be taught in the schools, 
and how long the children shall remain in them; that the 
Executive action founded on this information shall not be 
hindered by local stupidity or local jealousy; and that a 
proper account of what the Executive does should be 
rendered to the nation. All these benefits would be 
obtained by making education a national rather than a 
local..concern ; and now for the first time there seems 
a chance, albeit a remote one, that this beneficial change 
may be coming within our reach. 








“THE IMITATION OF CHRIST.” 
“{INHE Imitation of Christ ” is admitted on all hands to be 
the finest embodiment of the monastic ideal. That 

ideal has, we should say, no hold upon the minds of modern 
Englishmen, yet no book of devotion, setting aside the Bible 
and the Prayer-hook, is, we suppose, so widely read. Edition 
after edition issues from the press. The two before us at this 
moment are a reprint of a translation made in 1620 (published 
by the Astolat Press, 3s. net), and a volume of selections 
skilfully grouped according to subjects, under the title of “ The 
Treasures of ‘The Imitation,” by John F. Crump (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co., 2s. 6d. net). ‘The Imitation ” is the most 
often given of all religious gift-books, and the one most 
often recommended by spiritual pastors and masters to con- 
firmation candidates. In fact, the possession, if not the perusal, 
of it may be said to form part of the religious education of 
the average Englishman of the better class. All this seems 
very strange when one considers that the writer is, before all 
things, a monk, a celibate, and an ascetic. He knows nothing 
of the world outside the monastery. Nevertheless, as he 
reveals himself in this most intimate of intimate books he has 
something to say to those who are in the world which, be 
they Roman Catholics or Protestants, be their Creed long or 
short, they have for four hundred years desired to hear, and 
found to be to their edification. 

The interest of the “ Imitation” is purely religious. Unlike 
St. Augustine, Thomas 4 Kempis does not confess his sins to 
his readers, though he tells them of his aspirations and his 
inclinations, of the meditations which afforded him spiritual 
consolation, and the rules which regulated his conduct in the 
community. Apparently it is impossible to escape from the 
friction of life. Shut out by the highest monastic walls, we 
find it again self-generated within. “It is no small matter,” 
he writes, “to dwell in community, or in a congregation, 
and to converse therein without complaint, and to persevere 
therein faithfully ‘until death.” Years ago, he tells us— 
writing in the beginning of the fifteenth century—the con- 


Other towns may - 


fervour was more common, but “ now he is greatly accounted 
of, that breaketh not the rule, and that can with patience 
endure that which he hath professed.” There are some, he 
says, “that neither are in peace themselves, nor suffer others 
to be in peace: they are troublesometoothers, but,” he adds with 
kindly tolerance, “always more troublesome to themselves.” 
Evidently the community, in his eyes, judged too much after 
appearances, and had lowered their earlier standard. “ We ask 
how much one hath done: but how virtuous his actions are, is not 
so diligently considered. We inquire whether he be strong, rich, 
beautiful, handsome, a good writer, a good singer, or a good 
labourer: but how poor he is in spirit, how patient and meek, 
how devout and spiritual is seldom spoken of.” This in- 
stinctive ascestic gives much counsel how best to live the 
monastic life, which seems to him the best worth living. 
“Never be altogether idle,” he says, “but either reading 
or writing, or praying, or meditating, or labouring some- 
thing of profit for the common good.” Waste of time 
is one of the snares against which he warns his brethren 
with the most insistence. “If thou withdraw thy self from 
superfluous talk, and idle wandring about, as also from 
hearing of news and tales; thou shalt find sufficient, and 
fit time to think of good things.” Much talking is, his 
readers are constantly assured, a source of spiritual danger. 
“The talk of worldly affairs hindreth very much, although 
they be recounted with sincere intention,” is his stern con- 
clusion. ‘ Why do we so willingly speak, and talk one with 
another,” he asks, “ when notwithstanding we seldom return 
to silence, without hurt of conscience?” He thinks it is 
because we “desire to ease our mind over-wearied with 
sundry thoughts: and we talk willingly, and think of those 
things which we love best, and most desire; of those, 
which we feel most contrary unto us.” In these days it is 
difficult to conceive wherein lay the sin of this natural wish 
for sympathy. Thomas 4 Kempis, however, dreaded all roads 
which led to friendship, and had, indeed, very little abstract 
belief in it. “A friend is rare to be found, that continueth 
faithful in his friends distress,” he declares. “ A friend going 
from thee or dying shall not grieve thee,” he writes. ‘“ Thou 
oughtest to be so dead to such affections of beloved friends, 
that (forasmuch as appertaineth unto thee) thou shouldst 
wish to be without all company of men.” ‘Our Lord,” he 
thinks, “‘ bestoweth his blessings there, where he findeth his 
vessels empty.” No doubt this fear of free talk and strong 
human feeling belonged to the conventional standpoint of 
monasticism; but we cannot help suspecting that it was 
intensified by the skinless sensitiveness which the writer from 
time to time betrays. He regards “injurious words” as one 
of the heaviest of trials, and the desire to resent them as 
one of the greatest of temptations. Such sensitiveness he 
takes to be universal: “part of the ancient corruption of 
our nature.” He is always reminding himself that it is 
foolish to dwell upon an unkind speech, for “ what are words, 
but words?” and “Let not thy peace be in the tongues of 
men.” Whenever he writes of nature and grace it is im- 
possible not to imagine that he is confiding to us his personal 
struggles. As he treats of these opposite human tendencies 
he seldom mentions actual temptations to sin. His was 
not the temperament which inclines to any lawlessness; 

and it is pathetic to read of the sensitiveness he 
could not overcome, the attention he could not keep, the 
repugnances he could never root out, and the interest in 
things human and secular which he never Jearned wholly to 
thwart. “Nature seeketh to have those things that be 
curious and precious, abhorreth that which is mean and 

base: but Grace delighteth in plain and humble things, 

despiseth not coarse and mean, nor refuseth to wear 

that which is old and torn,” he writes sadly, and the 

heart of the reader is moved to defend the instinctive 
fastidiousness of the scholar against the onslaughts of a 

peevish and overwrought conscience. He regrets deeply 

that he is “so watchful to tales, so drowsy to watch in 

the service of God, so hasty to the end thereof.” Perhaps 

it occurred to him sometimes that a man might be too strict 

even with himself, for we find him admitting that “those 

things that a man cannot amend in himself or in others, le 

ought to suffer patiently until God ordain otherwise”; and 

again: “I offer up also unto thee whatsoever is good in me, 

although it be very little.” 





ventual life satisfied those who sought it more completely, and 


The charm of such writing is patent. But why it is 
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considered specially suited to young people at a moment 
when they are entering the lists of life we confess is not so 
‘Clear. Thomas 4 Kempis has a horror of ambition, which 
‘he presents always upon its worst side, and describes as 
“gaping after honours”; a great fear of independence, which 
appears to him nothing but revolt; and a suspicion that 
all wish for happiness is evil. “Go wither thou wilt, thou 
shalt find no rest, but in humble subjection under the govern- 
ment of a Superior,” he assures us; and “if there had been 
any better thing, and more profitable to the health of man then 
suffering, surely Christ would have shewed it by word, and 
example.” Now few people desire to crush all ambition in the 
young, knowing from how many worse things it is likely to free 
them, and still fewer would wish them to “ find rest” all their 
lives “under the government of a Superior.” Again, most 
Christians firmly believe that Christ, both by word and example, 
worked daily and hourly to relieve the sufferings of men. Howis 
it that, in spite of all these drawbacks, all this impracticability 
and loyal adherence to an ideal which, in this country at least, 
is dead, the words of Thomas 4 Kempis are, to use Matthew 
Arnold’s expression, “true and living yet”? The unthinking 
will point to the title-page, and say: Because he shows us how 
to imitate Christ. But in all reverence for so great a book, we 
would ask: Is the “ Master” who speaks to the disciple in the 
words of Thomas 4 Kempis the same whom the Evangelists 
have revealed to us? Honestly, we cannot help saying that He 
is not. Or to be less dogmatic, should we say that the figure 
of Christ as here displayed is so covered up in Church draperies 
as to be barely recognisable? How strange, how entirely out of 
character, do these words sound in the mouth of our, Lord :— 
“T have bestowed all, and will all be returned to me again: 
and with great severity I require thanks.” Again, in speak- 
ing of the saints :—‘“ They glory not of their own merits, for 
they ascribe no good unto themselves, but attribute all to me, 
who of my infinite charity have bestowed my blessings 
upon them. They are replenished with so great love of my 
Godhead.” 

In the belief of the present writer, the continued life of the 
book depends not on its ethical teaching—so far as that 
teaching belongs to itself, and is not common to every form 
of Christianity—not on the picture which it offers of 
Christ. It depends upon the fact that Thomas 4 Kempis 
taught, and no one can read his book without learning that 
religion is not a dead science, a dogma to be learnt from 
books or accepted upon ecclesiastical authority, but some- 
thing as vital to-day as in the time of the Psalmist or St. 
Paul. “I (saith our Lord) have taught the Prophets from 
the beginning, and cease not continually to speak to every 
one: but many are deaf,” he writes. “Let all Doctors hold 
their peace; let all creatures be silent in thy sight; speak 
thou alone unto me.” He realised to a degree impossible to 
most natures the direct influence of God upon the human 
soul, and this is what every religious man of every creed 
desires to realise, and why he will read any book which can 
give him an exceptionally vivid account of such an experi- 
ence, whether the writer be an Augustinian monk or a 
Bedford cobbler. 

Thomas & Kempis heard a voice saying, “ I teach without 
noise of words, without confusion of opinions, without 
ambition of honour, without contention of arguments.” He 
had the perception of the supernatural which marks religious 
genius; and however the religious world may doubt his 
peculiar theology and mistrust his cramped rule of life, they 
will always want to hear what he has to say. “He to whom 
the Eternal Word speaketh, is delivered from multitudes and 
diversities of opinions,” he said; and the appeal of his book 
to men of every variety of creed and doubt is a sufficient 
proof of the truth of his words. 





THE WHEEL OF FASHION. 

T is fairly clear that an important operation is being 
carried out in the world of fashion. The censorship 

in Paris is extremely strict, and it is impossible to predict 
with any certainty in what direction the next forced march 
will be begun. If, however, we are to put any faith in a 
report which has reached the papers from a usually trust- 
worthy source, we may expect in the course of the next few 
weeks to hear of a movement so far-reaching in its conse- 
quences as to eclipse any similar achievement of the last thirty 








years. Society is threatened, in short, with nothing less than 
a revival of the crinoline. Unless, that is, something is dong 
at once to stop it; and with that object in view Mrs, § 
has sent a letter to the papers begging for help. It seem 
that twelve years ago there was a scare of i . 
ye go th e of the same kind, and 
Mrs. Stannard only stopped it by getting twenty-one thousand 
women to write postcards pledging themselves to oppose the 
wearing of crinolines. She now wants one hundred and twenty. 
one thousand women to write postcards offering to join the 
No-Crinoline League, so that it may be made impossible for a 
leader of fashion to mention the word “ crinoline” for a genera. 
tion. We sincerely hope that the requisite number of post. 
cards will be written; and, for our part, at all events, it is 
gratifying to be able to give publicity to the rumour current 
in well-informed circles to the effect that a lady of fashion, 
who wishes to remain anonymous, has generously offered to 
write a thousand postcards herself, if a hundred and twenty 
other women will do the same. 

We hope, then, that the anti-crinolinists will be successful 
in their campaign, and that it will soon be possible to state 
without the smallest fear of contradiction that the crinoling 
is not only dead but damned. But we are bound to say that 
we have our misgivings. Courageous as is the wording of 
the letter sent to the papers by the president of the No. 
Crinoline League, there is an undertone of real concern, 
almost of helplessness, in certain of its phrases. It is not 
the women, it seems, but the men who are to be feared, If 
the men who decide what women are to wear, and what shape 
they are to be in future, once put capital down and set the 
factories making steel hoops, then, practically, it is all up 
with everything. Twelve years ago, it appears, the factories 
actually did start making hoops, and for a short time the 
outlook was black enough, though the No-Crinoline League 
won in the end, and the men who ordered the hoops lost 
their money. This time, however, the crinolinists are said to 
be going to make a much greater effort. They believe that 
there is money in the notion, and are convinced that if once 
the fashion is set, every woman in London and the country 
will follow it. 

It is lamentable to have to confess that we have no deep 
conviction that they are wrong. In making that confession 
we are quite prepared to be contradicted at once. Every man 
who mentions the subject to his wife will be told that the 
thing is impossible. We fear, however, that he will have only 
too much justification for gloomily shaking his head. For 
the arguments that he could bring forward to prove that if 
crinolines once came in, every woman would wear crinolines, 
are absolutely irresistible. ‘In the first place,” he will be told, 
“T would never wear anything so hideous as a crinoline.” 
His answer would be crushing. It is, simply, that the fact 
of a fashion being extremely hideous has never yet prevented 
women from following it. Although to exaggerate out of all 
proportion this or that part of the human anatomy is merely 
to create something monstrous, and therefore ugly, there has 
always been acquiescence in the making of the monster. 
There was never any fashion in the world, for instance, 
uglier than that which ordained, somewhere about the 
middle “eighties,” that the draperies of a kind of semi- 
grand train should be arranged in a mountainous manner 
over what looked like a concealed bee-hive. Yet to appear 
to conceal a bee-hive in the train was a habit practically 
universal among women who cared for dress at that 
particular period. As to sleeves, there was a season 
about ten or twelve years ago when the right shape t 
be was to measure about seven feet from the outside edge 
of one puffed shoulder-sleeve to the outside edge of the 
other. A few seasons later the right shape was to measure 
about fifteen inches across, or as near as you could get to 
that. Later, again, you were allowed to be only moderately 
exaggerated above the elbow, but you had got to have the 
arm below the elbow puffed out to an extremely elephantine 
degree. Perhaps the shape of women’s arms has altered 
more than the other shapes during the past few years; but 
there have been, of course, other alterations. Only last year, 
the present writer believes he is right in. stating, nearly all 
fashionable bodies altered almost simultaneously so as to 
become more like a figure of eight than they were the day 
before. 

Possibly it would afford an interesting field for speculation 
as to what would happen if considerations as to the necessity 
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of altering their shape from time to time were to become 
ing matter, not only for women, but for men. 
y, when that point has once been suggested, it is 
impossible not to marvel at the opportunities of taking 
an intelligent interest in their measurements which men 
have hitherto wasted. No tailor, so far as we know, has 
ever yet made a fortune out of (let us say) humps. But 
why not P Why should it not be suddenly decreed by some 
wader of men’s fashion that the right shape for male 
human beings is to present the appearance of having a curved 
spine? A curve is, after all, a very graceful thing; why in 
the world should men go on for year after year being shaped 
straight in the back when by taking only a moderate amount 
of trouble they might attain to the admirable proportions of 
a Punchinello? Why, if they care for clothes, should they 
he debarred from the extra gratification of making a fuss with 
their tailor over the proper fit of a hump-coat? “Turn the 
glass so that I can see how the seam sets over the hump”; or, 
«Will you have a button-hole in the hump-lapel; and the 
ysual hump-pocket, I suppose, Sir ?”—surely it would be an 
interesting occupation for a man to be able to exchange 
remarks of that nature with his tailor. We dare say, indeed, 
that if once the hump really came in, few men whose reputa- 
tion for dressing with exactitude was worth anything would 
care to be seen in the Park without one. Butif it is easy to 
understand that no man of fashion would want to look like a 
guy without a hump, if humps were the fashion, is it difficult to 
understand how impossible it must be for the most courageous 
of women to stand out against the decrees of those who are 
responsible for the design of her clothing? She may cry out 
against her lamentable fate, but her cry, however earnest, how- 
ever well-intentioned, is merely the shriek of alarm of a person 
who is going to be run over by a locomotive and who cannot 
get off the permanent way. She may signal despairingly to 
the engine-driver; but it is he, not she, who can stop the 
train. It is therefore, unfortunately, not only easy hut 
absolutely safe to predict that if the crinoline comes, she will 
have to wear it. She will begin by declaring that nothing 
will induce her to adopt so meaningless and so hideous a 
fashion; and for several weeks, no doubt, the knowledge that 
she possesses greater courage than other persons will sustain 
her as the ball-rooms and reception-rooms become every day 
more crowded with silk-covered cages and Venetian-blind 
contrivances for the nice disposition of steel-ribbed skirts. 
But the weeks will go on, and what was thought ugly and 
ridiculous will be thought merely a nuisance,—a dreadfully 
insidious change of outlook. Still, with a courage which you 
must possess to know how miserable it makes you, she will 
wander a lonely, pretty, stared-at, slight, and insignificant 
little figure, in a world tenanted by beings whose skirts are 
of a gracious feminine fulness, until one day, in the utter 
desolation of her unfashionable prettiness——. It is 
impossible to contemplate the end without emotion. 
There is, perhaps, just one chance for her. No dress- 
maker, we believe, however accomplished an engineer, has 
yet designed a crinoline which enables its wearer to indulge 
in any other outdoor pursuits except archery, a rather 
apathetic form of croquet, and walking from one spot to 
another when there is no wind. Unless there happens to be 
such a thing as a divided crinoline, it would be impossible for 
4 fashionable woman to bicycle. It would be extremely 
dificult for her to row a boat; hockey would be a succession 
of total eclipses of the ball, and golf would be one long 
bunker,—unless, of course, you designed a special sort of 
club: a crinoline-mashie sounds really rather attractive. 
But after all, the mysterious persons who control the making 
of fashions have, so far as we know, nothing to do with any 
other game-playing than turning their own bright, unnecessary 
wheel. The wheel may or may not once more “come full 
circle.” No doubt it will not, in this instance; but the 
interesting point to notice is that the persons who will be 
made ridiculous and uncomfortable if it does have the most 
lamentable misgivings about the whole business. The thing 
may be upon them any day, and who are they to prevent it 
coming P 
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A MODERN DOGBERRY. 
N a well-known edition of Shakespeare’s plays, familiar to 


among the list of “ Persons Represented ” in Much Ado About 
Nothing. The epithet was doubtless inserted with the best 
intentions by the worthy editor for the better guidance of the 
“young persons of both sexes” to spare whose blushes, he 
tells us, he undertook the task of banishing from the writings 
of the Bard of Avon “all that can give pain to the most 
chaste or offence to the most religious of his readers.” The 
foolishness of the immortal constables is, however, so plainly 
apparent to the dullest eye, especially when presented on the 
stage, that it would seem as if the compiler would have 
proved more instructive had he called attention to the grains 
of shrewd good sense that may be found among the bushel 
of Dogberry’s chaff. The pompous officer’s directions to the 
watch are an inimitable jumble of sound reasoning combined 
with verbal ineptitude and official stupidity that marks him 
out as the type of blundering authority to all time. 
The speciousness of his arguments is not to be denied. 
“Tf you meet a thief, you may suspect him, by virtue 
of your office, to be no true man; and, for such kind 
of men, the less you meddle or make with them, why, 
the more is for your honesty. Truly, by your office, 
you may [lay hands on him]; but I think they that touch 
pitch will be defiled; the most peaceable way for you, 
if you do take a thief, is to let him show himself what he 
is and steal out of your company.” Again, when bidding the 
watch, if they hear a child cry in the night, wake the nurse 
that she may still it, he answers the question, “ How if the 
nurse be asleep and will not hear us?” by “Why, then, depart 
in peace, and let the child wake her with crying; for the ewe 
that will not hear her lamb when it baes will never answer a 
calf when it bleats.” 

Dogberry’s care for the persons, the manners, and the 
morals of his men may be paralleled to an almost ludicrous 
extent among the rural guardians of the peace, who in many 
instances show a similar complaisance both towards them- 
selves and his Majesty’s subjects, and perform such portions 
of their duty as are unavoidable after a fashion that will 
cause the least possible amount of unpleasantness to al] 
concerned. The lot of the country “cotcher”—thus the 
rustics dub the man whose business it is to “cotch ”—is not 
altogether an enviable one. He occupies a unique position 
in the little community, being set as a terror to evildoers, 
many of whom, if not his friends, are at least acquaintances 
with whom he is brought into familiar intercourse five days 
of the week, and who would regard his interference as a 
personal affront,—an injury to be repaid by any legal means 
within their power. He may find supporters possessed 
of sufficient moral courage to range themselves on his 
side: the chances are, however, that the neighbours, 
whatever their secret sympathies, will stand aloof and 
allow the representative of law and order to fight out his 
quarrel unaided. Small wonder, then, realis ing these things 
that, with a due regard for his morals, he should hesitate at 
times to touch pitch lest he be defiled; or, with a due regard 
for his skin, if any man “ will not stand when he is bidden,” 
he should “take no note of him, but let him go,” and “ thank 
God” he is “rid of a knave.’ One village constable in 
particular, well known by name to the writer, “terribly 
features”—as the rustics say—Shakespeare’s creation. He 
has now taken his long discharge, to the infinite regret of his 
many friends, to whom, especially to those of higher degree, 
his mingling of shrewdness and childlike naiveté was a con- 
tinual joy. His beat included a village which boasted the 
proud distinction of possessing “corpse lights.” The ghostly 
gleams, so the natives affirmed, were to be seen dancing in 
the dead of night among the tombs, and men who ought to 
have been abed like other honest folk, beholding them, 
shuddered and muttered the “Glory-Be” while they fetched 
a wide compass round the churchyard, for he whom the 
flames followed would of a certainty be the next to join the 
dead. For along time the corpse lights held the place in awe, 
until a gentleman of the neighbourhood, who knew them by 
hearsay only, when riding home in the small hours of a 
winter night, perceived the flickering gleam, and deter- 
mined to investigate its origin. Tying his horse to the 
gate, he crept softly along the path to the church porch, 
where the light glimmered, vanished, and shone out 
again. “ Whois it?” he cried. “’Tis me!” was the reply. 
“Who's ‘me’?” “On’y th’ old p’liceman! You needn’t say 





most of us in our youth, the words “Two Foolish 
Officers ” stand opposite the names of Dogberry and Verges 


nothen ’bout it, Sir, but ’tis this way. There be no oneabout, 
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things is all very quiet, an’ I wanted a smoke bad. ’Tis nice 
and warm in the porch, so I thought I med as well mek myself 
comfer’ble here an’ let other folks be comfer’ble abed. When 
tis time to kip my point, I puts my pipe in my pockut and down 
I goes to my point, an’ comes back year agen. I be the 
ghwost—I be! but you needn’t say nothen, Sir, ’cause I looks 
arter your interest.” “We will rather sleep than talk,” 
remarks one of Dogberry’s men; “we know what belongs to 
a watch,” and his nineteenth-century comrade appeared to 
be equally well informed. 

This same “ancient and most quiet” guardian made, 
through pure absence of mind, a not unskilful capture 
of some youths, together with a couple of ducks which 
they had stolen. A few days later the case came before 
the Bench, and the Magistrates, of course, required the 
ducks to be produced. “I've a-got the feathers,” drawled old 
“Blowfly ”—by which elegant epithet he was known in the 
district—“ but I thought ’twas a pitty them ducks should spile, 
so me an’ my missus have a-yutted ’um.” For this piece of 
consideration he was degraded and removed to another beat. 
The reproof sank intohis memory. Some time later he caught 
a boy stealing cabbages, and straightway marched the offender 
and the spoil to the nearest Magistrate. The owner of the 
vegetables happened to be in the Justice’s room when the 
constable knocked at the window. ‘“ Well, what is itP” 
“Plase, Sir, them greens?” “What about them?” “ Well, 
greens is greens; Magistrates’ meetin’ won’t be till Wednes- 
day week, an’ they ’ull be spiled by then. I'll save a couple 
to show in Coort, an’—I wun’t tek ’um agen wi’out axin’—but 
me an’ my missus could do wi’ a few.” The delicate hint 
was not lost, and “ Blowfly” departed with an easy conscience 
in addition to the cabbages. It was on the occasion of a 
large fire at an outlying farm that he gave the most signal 
proof of his capacity. The farmer, at his wits’ end, was 
doing his utmost under difficulties—the engine being miles 
away and water short—to prevent the flames from spreading, 
when up came the policeman, notebook in hand, bursting 
with zeal and politeness. ‘Good day, Sir; I should just like 
to make one or two en-quiries into the horagin o’ this year 
fire.” “Origin, be—blessed!” retorted the harassed owner; 
“it’s putting it out that concerns me.” Thus rebuffed, the 
policeman sought out a lad whom, for reasons known only 
to himself, he suspected of having fired the ricks. He 
straitly examined him, and entered the result of the 
inquisition. Alas for his efforts in the cause of duty! 
When the case came on for trial, not a word of his 
own notes could he decipher. “I put th’ answers down in 
hire-o-glifficks,” was his plaintive apology, “ but dashed if I 
can read ’um, or remember what they stood for.” 

In a village on a neighbouring beat to old “Blow- 
fly's” an attempt at murder was committed a few 
months ago. An agricultural labourer in a mad fit of 
drunkenness attacked his mother with a hatchet; she fled 
out of his reach, and he proceeded to slake his thirst for 
blood upon an innocent sheep conveniently near, after which 
desperate deed he escaped to the hills, where he lay some 
days in hiding. The parish constable, aided by a comrade, 
were set upon his track, and departed on their perilous 
mission of arresting the assassin. Shortly afterwards a 
stranger passing along a field-path beheld two men seated 
side by side upon a stile in a fair open space where no 
hidden enemy could leap out upon them “unawars.” One 
hero wore the familiar blue uniform of the Force; the other, 
like Ahaz, had disguised himself, having doffed his tunic 
for a coloured coat, but, with a singular lack of foresight, he 
still wore his regulation boots. “Great doin’s in these parts; 
Sir,” he began, saluting the stranger; “’tempted murder— 
sheep b'longin’ to Farmer Robinson killed.” “ What are you 
two doing here?” inquired the visitor. ‘“ We’re lookin’ for 
the man, Sir.” Further questioning elicited the fact that the 
fugitive was “fully armed ” with a “dagger” (which was more 
probably a table knife), a hatchet, and more effective than 
either, a big flint in the toe of a stocking. (This last weapon 
is to be commended to Mr. E. T. Reed.) Two or three days 
later the visitor encountered the parish policeman—still dis- 
guised, this time in a suit of large checks, and still revealing 
his profession by his boots—in the village street. He carried 
field-glasses, in order, as was unkindly suggested, that he 
might avoid the would-be assassin’s whereabouts; his face 
reflected the just satisfaction of the man who has accom- 





plished a difficult and dangerous task. “Welve-gaaane 
Sir; we’ve caught the murderer!” he exclaimed. « Indeed! 
and were you there when he was caught?” “Qh no Sir. 7 
wasn’t there,” answered the “ cotcher” with quiet pride, at 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


RUSSIA TO-DAY. 
(To Tuk EDITOR OF TR “ SPKCTATOR.”} 
Srr,—You ask for my impressions of Russia to-day. It} 
well that you emphasise the last word. The situation de 
change at any minute. No man can forecast it. But this is 
my view “to-day.” 

St. Petersburg is nearly as safe as London. P 
their ordinary business in their ordinary way. a > host 
effect, and its cost are not seen, save ina Red Cross collecti 2 
box on each restaurant table. People talk and write about th, 
war less than in Paris. There is no running after news, Soci 4 
functions are certainly suspended; but that fills the theat 
to overflowing, save in this, Passion, week, when fasting pe 
fession, and prayer reign in Orthodoxy. General Trepoff is 
calm, cool, courageous, and energetic. There are few special 
police precautions “visible.” At his own office there is a single 
constable. Nor in the streets are more than usual to + 
seen. ‘There are 700 fixed points in St. Petersburg, requirin 
2,100 men for three reliefs. This leaves only 900 police out ¢ 
the total force of 3,000 for other duties, sick, &. There are 
consequently few police patrols, and military assistance has 
to be invoked if the slightest extra force is required, [t 
is in all countries bad and untrustworthy in dealing with a 
crowd. Serious crime is, however, rare, thanks largely to the 
licensed dvorniks, or house porters. The city artisans in largo 
part are only temporary sojourners from the country. Through- 
out the long snow-bound winter the wives and sisters of the 
peasantry spin and look after the stabled cattle, and the men 
return with (or without) their town earnings for the ploughing. 
the sowing, and the reaping. The strikes, which were almost 
wholly political, have brought about an average reduction of 
hours to ten and a half, with an increase of 10 per cent, in 
wages. . The economic situation of some houses has not been 
able to accept this increased cost of production, with the 
reduced efficiency due to agitation and unrest, and they have shut 
down. Their men have gone, or been sent, back to the Villages 
for the busy time in agriculture is close at hand. ° 

In many provinces there is agrarian agitation; but if politically 
inspired, it is rarely revolutionary or anti-dynastic. The con- 
trary is probably the case in Poland, Finland, and the Caucasus, 
The emancipation of serfdom and the grant of peasant lands 
by the grandfather of the Czar, within the memory of 
middle age, induce the firm belief that the real hope of more 
land, and the best land, lies in the Emperor. Local self- 
government in communes and villages is more complete in 
Russia than in almost any country. A Parliament of lawyers 
would not, thinks the rural mind, add to it. “What is a Constitu- 
tion?” asks the peasant of his neighbour. The drowsy reply; 
“They talk so much aboutit. It must be either a new saint ora 
new vodka,” even if only ben trovato, is a fair index to the 
feeling of seventy-five per cent. of the population. Spasmodic 
troubles are likely in different places. Some anticipate them for 
May 1st/18th (Labour Day), others for the harvest. But risings 
are rare on the days for which they are foretold. If the 
enormous distances and the scanty numbers of the gendarmerio 
render adequate rural protection difficult, they tell equally 
against any combined movement, and especially as the railways, 
post, telegraph, and telephone are wholly in the hands of the 
Government. 

Constitutional Movement.—It is undeniable, however, that 
never before in Russia has there been such solidarity in a 
Constitutional movement, or such quiescence on the part of the 
authorities,—some call it paralysis. Extreme opinions are in the 
ascendant, and, running counter to the conservative feeling of 
the vast majority, alienate support. Buws this conservative 
feeling wholly lacks a homogeneous policy, although tho 
Councils of Nobility (practically our Grand Juries or Courts of 
Quarter Sessions of a few years ago) are endeavouring to 
elaborate a programme. Quot homines tot sententiae. Some are 
afraid for themselves, their lands, or their rents. Some covet 
popularity. Others want to be friends with both sides, until tho 
winner is certain. No great Russian name has come forward to 
lead progressive Conservatism. Prince 8. Troubetzkoi, almost 
the only aristocrat to the front, alarms by his exaggeration. 
Tolstoi is, of course, wholly impracticable. There is not even one 
popular or up-to-date Conservative newspaper to combat, carica- 
ture, and ridicule extreme views. It would be far more effective 
than “warnings” for “ unhealthy articles” (which are still being 
administered), to advertise and make martyrs of their authors. 

Representative Movement.—The great danger is that overconfi- 
dence will be excited by the present lull, and that the smouldering 
fire of disorder will be fed by excessive delay in bringing the 
people’s views closer to the Sovereign. A heavy task is on the 
unwilling shoulders of M. Bulyguin, the Minister of the Interior. 
Fortunately, good humour and common-sense go to lighten it. 
But no man can enjoy occupying a chair from which three 
previous occupants have been violently removed. Having te 
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imself, for the Ministers do not meet in a Cabinet 
], he may find it very difficult to obtain approval 
Representative Chamber which is more than con- 
That is the function of the present Council of the 

Empire, which is really a Chamber of Life Peers, composed 

of those who by position, wealth, conspicuous service, are 

Jeading men in the Empire. Their duty is to examine and report 

n proposed laws, but not to initiate or legislate, only to recom- 
. oud. Nor is the recommendation binding. But as the Imperial 
Rosoript to Count Koutaisoff, Governor-General of Irkutsk, of 
Jast week, says :-—“ Modern conditions of existence have brought 
to the fore a whole series of problems which cannot be solved 
without the participation of the Representatives of the People.” 
It will be difficult to withhold from European Russia that which 
js accorded to Siberia. . po . 

The Imperial Family is apparently exercising far less influence 
on current events than popular imagination pretends. The 
Dowager-Empress, so far from being against reform, as has been 
alleged, holds (say those in a position to know) very liberal views. 
The Grand Dukes are taking little part now in affairs. No one 
has a word to say against the personal disposition of the 
Emperor, and still less of the Empress. The pity is that while 
dastardly outrage is the main argument of political reform, those 
responsible for the safety of the Sovereign, as of that of any 
other man, cannot permit the freedom of observation and move- 
ment which is so essential to a true knowledge of events and 
clear judgment. In this connection, it is interesting to recall 
the Parliamentary declaration of the late Sir William Harcourt 
on May 6th, 1881, when Home Secretary, “ that he never allowed 
himself to be a dupe of the mischievous fallacy that assassination 
plots and secret societies were venial crimes to be tolerated or 
extenuated as political offences. In his view, they were ordinary 
murders, or attempts to murder, and to be dealt with in all 
respects as such.” 

Peace.—A final word on the prospects of peace. In England, a 

fortnight ago, it seemed almost certain. That was a delusion 
soon dispelled in Russia. Its origin is popularly assigned, as is 
every other misfortune, to the unfortunate Jews, the removal of 
whose disabilities, as those of other non-Orthodox creeds, should 
be the first measure of far-seeing statesmanship. I do not find 
one single Russian in favour of peace, save on terms not likely as 
yet to be possible—no loss of territory and, above all, no 
indemnity. Even M. Witte, the statesman in whom popular hope 
for the future lies, who was known to be opposed to the occupa- 
tion of Manchuria and Port Arthur and to the war, and who, like 
Count Lamsdorff, makes no secret of his desire for peace, would 
never consent to the paying, for the first time in the Empire’s 
history, of anindemnity. Russia, it is urged, has been accustomed 
to defeat in the earlier stages of a campaign and to a subsequent 
change in the fortune of war. Every one believes that history will 
repeat itself. Much depends on Admiral Rozhdestvensky. The 
successful conduct of his fleet to the China Sea against the 
opinion of every naval expert in Europe, to say nothing of the 
Admiralty in St. Petersburg, encourages the Russian trust that 
the tide will turn. No want of money is as yet apparent. I 
have myself seen and handled a thousand million roubles of gold 
reserve in the State Bank. There are many virgin resources yet 
open to the Minister of Finance before he says to the Emperor: 
“There must be peace, because I can find no more money.” At 
the same time, one ought in justice to add that there is little ani- 
mosity against the Japanese. As to England, the Press is always 
trying to excite animosity. But I can never find that it has any 
effect, save upon a few minor officials. I had good evidence of 
this in visiting the artels, or workmen’s quarters, of an English 
company employing some thousands of hands. His Majesty’s 
Ambassador is most popular, as well as his staff, and extra- 
ordinarily well informed. 

I will conclude, as I began, with a caveat against prophecy. 
But having a thirty years’ knowledge of Russia, having seen 
within the past fourteen days nearly every one, Russian 
or foreign, able to throw light on the situation in Russia, 
I come to the clear opinion that, with reasonable common-sense 
and promptitude on the part of the authorities to meet what his 
Majesty happily terms “the new conditions of existence,” there 
will be no revolution, no violent upheaval, but that the Russian 
people, perhaps more good-natured, more easily led, more dis- 
ciplined, and more under the influence of religious rites and 
ceremonies than almost any other race, will work out their salva- 
tion under the paternal system of government which they best 
understand. 


—I am, Sir, &e., 
St. Petersburg, April 24th. 


P.S.—Since writing the above, the news reaches me of the 
signature by the Emperor of a decree revoking Nonconformist 
religious disability, and of another remitting some £8,000,000 
of debts to the Treasury by rural bodies. They will be pub- 
lished on Easter Sunday, and go far to confirm the peasant 
belief in the power of the Czar. 


act by hi 
or Council 
of a new 
gultative. 


C. E. Howarp VINCENT. 


[We gladly publish Sir Howard Vincent’s interesting 
and suggestive letter, though personally we regard it as 
far too optimistic. Even if every possible allowance is 
made for newspaper exaggeration, the symptoms that 
indicate political and social disease seem to us to be clearly 
present in the Russian body politic. Possibly the bulk of the 
people may be indifferent to the oppression and tyranny 








which prevail in Russia, but this cannot alter the fact that 
such oppression and tyranny exist. Was it not Chatham who 
said of the revolt against “the sullen tyranny of Charles and 
Laud”: “There was ambition, there was sedition, there was 
rebellion, but you shall never persuade me that it was not the 
cause of liberty on the one side, and of tyranny on the other” ? 
In judging of the state of Russia it is difficult not to echo 
these words. We wish Russia as a nation nothing but well, 
but how can Englishmen refrain from hoping that the out- 
come of the present discontents in Russia may be civil 
liberty, and at the least the beginnings of self-government ? 
—EDp. Spectator. ] 





THE POSITION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
(To rae Eprror or tae “Spectator.” ] 

Sr1r,—Unlike many newspapers, the Spectator admits replies 
to its articles. I therefore offer some criticism of that in 
your issue of April 29th on “ The Position of the Government,” 
which seems to me singularly unfair for the newspaper in 
which it appears. Its text is that the present Government is 
“not very brave,” but that it is also unlucky, and the first 
instwnce advanced is in regard to the Education Act of 1902. 
As, however, its bad luck is illustrated by the “failure” of 
that Act owing to its not having realised “how bitterly, if 
unreasonably, the putting in execution of the Act would be 
regarded,” I believe it to be a great error to say that the 
Act has been a “ gigantic failure.” Over the country gener- 
ally it is working well, and increasingly so. I know that this 
is conspicuously the case in Manchester, which I represent, 
and where the Act has been from the first administered with 
liberality and impartiality. The Government could not have 
expected that the Act would terminate “hostility to the 
Established Church” when it removed the great grievance of 
the voluntary schools, which for the first time became entitled 
to their share of the rates, to which those who had provided 
and maintained those schools had contributed without 
obtaining a corresponding benefit. Their policy in this 
respect did not, at all events, show a want of courage. It is 
obvious, however, that this change has produced an increased 
charge upon the rates, but not so large an increase as if all 
schools had been, as in Scotland, from the outset provided by 
the rates, for the ratepayers are getting the use of ‘the 
schools built, with a saving to them of many millions 
sterling. The case of places like East Ham is peculiar, 
and the crushing amount of the rates, though of course 
somewhat aggravated in respect of the voluntary schools, 
is due in far the larger proportion to general causes, 
and chiefly to the general lowness of the rating value. 
In such places a general readjustment of the incidence 
of rating would give little relief, which can only be obtained 
by assistance from the public funds. But the heavy and 
growing burden of the rates generally can only be relieved in 
one of two ways,—viz., by rating individuals, as they are taxed, 
upon their whole incomes, or by the State providing a larger 
contribution to localexpenditure. The latter expedient would 
pro tanto have the same effect as the former of making 
personal property contribute (which the assessment of 
inhabited houses fails to do); but along with increased 
subsidies the central authority must assume larger control. 
The other illustrations of what you call the want of daring in 
the Government, and elegantly describe as “ dodging,” are not 
very apposite. They are making up for the refusal of Welsh 
Councils to maintain the voluntary schools by paying to 
them directly the grants earned by them. It is not the 
opposition of the Volunteers which has suspended in certain 
particulars the execution of Mr. Arnold-Forster's scheme, but 
the disapprobation manifested in Parliament, largely by 
supporters of the Government, in regard to the threatened 
destruction of the Militia as such, and the separation of the 
Army into home and foreign categories; but the scheme was 
not wanting in courage. The resignation of the Irish Secretary 
was plainly necessary; but there was no question of daring. 
Sir Antony MacDonnell, a man of distinguished service and 
character, need not be dismissed if he fulfils the duties, 
within the limitations, of the Civil Service. It is absurd to 
say that the Government did not let two of their members 
speak at meetings in Mr. Bowles’s constituency. They 
naturally abstained when they found that there was a 
difference of opinion among the members of the party in 
regard tohim. The programme of the Tariff Reformers has 
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never been that of the Government. There are divergencies or 
degrees of opinion on that subject, as there were some years 
ago on bimetallism. Finally, how can you justly say that 
the Government dare not do their duty by passing a Redistri- 
bution Bill, when some days before your article appeared the 
Minister whom you elegantly call “the Chief Whip” told 
a public meeting that they were going to introduce one? In 
the latter part of your article you demonstrate the injustice of 
rating agricultural land as well as the dwelling-house and 
farm buildings; but the Government have introduced a Bill 
to prolong the partial relief of the agriculturist in this 
particular. For a Government with a majority “taking 
their whips” of about eighty, and defeating nightly attacks 
by numbers exceeding those ever at the disposal of their 
immediate predecessors, not prematurely to “ take the verdict 
of the country” does not show want of daring, but adherence 
to Constitutional usage. It is natural, however, for those who 
have a bad hand to want a new deal.—I am, Sir, &c., 
80 Cornwall Gardens, S.W. JAMES FERGUSSON. 


[If the Government pass a Redistribution Bill before the 
next General Election, Sir James Fergusson’s strenuous 
attempt to defend them as men of daring will no doubt be 
justified in one particular. In that case we shall be willing 
to acknowledge in the amplest fashion that we were in the 
wrong. Will he be willing to act in a similar way if a 
reduction in the over-representation of Ireland is not effected 
before the next appeal to the people P—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE BOARD OF TRADE AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE ‘ SrectTaTor.”’] 
S1r,—The other day Mr. Bonar Law made a comparison of 
the number of the unemployed in Germany and the United 
Kingdom, very much to the advantage of Protectionist 
Germany. He did not refer to the case of Protectionist 
France. The percentages of the unemployed in the three 
countries—France, England, Germany—given in the Board 
of Trade Blue-book Cd. 2,337, for the year 1903, differ so 
greatly (they are respectively 10:1, 5:1, and 2:3) that they give 
rise to a suspicion that in making a comparison between 
them we may not be comparing like with like. The Board of 
Trade give a hint in this direction, in the Memorandum pre- 
fixed to their Statistical Table, by warning us that without a 
knowledge of the trade distribution of the workpeople covered 
by the returns, no international comparisons of percentages 
of unemployed are of value, since the range of fluctuation of 
employment varies very greatly in different trades. It is 
clear, however, that the trades which make up the German 
returns are not wholly the same as those which compose the 
English returns, and therefore this warning should not be 
lost sight of. But a more important question remains. It is, 
I believe, generally agreed that about 2 per cent. of the 
unemployment in England is normally caused by sickness. 
The Board of Trade appear to attribute 2°5 per cent. to this 
cause. Now the total unemployment in Germany from all 
causes is given as only 2°3 per cent., while in the case of the 
Federation of Metal Workers, Stuttgart, who contribute one 
hundred and sixty thousand out of the four hundred and forty- 
six thousand members of Trade-Unions making returns, the 
total of unemployment for the period of their returns is only 
143 per cent,—that is to say, little more than half: the 
unemployment produced in England by the unavoidable cause 
of sickness alone. This leads to the question whether the 
basis of “ unemployment ” is the same in France, Germany, and 
England, for if it is not, then in making comparisons between 
the returns from these countries we are evidently attempting 
to compare dissimilar things; and the statistics of unemploy- 
ment can only be useful for the purpose of comparing the 
state of employment at different times in the same 
country, and are of no value for the purpose of comparing 
the state of employment in one country as against another. 
That this is the case seems to be the opinion of the Board 
of Trade, who say in their Memorandum that “no unem- 
ployed statistics exist in any foreign country on a basis which 
allows a comparison to be made of the actual level of employ- 
ment in that country and the United Kingdom respectively at 
a given time”; and again: “ While the available statistics do 
not show whether at a given time employment is more or less 
abundant in one country than another, they do, to a certain 
extent, indicate whether employment has become more or less 








| 
abundant in a particular country.” The Board of Trade 
Memoranda are full of warnings and cautions qualifying the 
use of the statistical tables appended to them. They are 
evidence of the scrupulous care with which the tables are 
prepared, and are at least as well worthy of study as the 
statistics themselves. A politician making a party speech 
can hardly be expected to take much heed of these cautions 
and qualifications, but any one who is desirous of arriving at 
the truth would do well to bear them in mind. If a judicious 
and partial use be made of its contents, the Board of Trade 
Blue-book Cd. 2,337, like its predecessor, can be cited by 
the Protectionist in support of his doctrines as well as by 
the Free-trader. As was said of the Bible in an ancient 

ibe :-— 
e “ Hic liber est in quo querit sua dogmata quisque 
Invenit atque in quo dogmata quisque sua.” 
“This is the book in which each man his dogma secks 
This is the book in which each his own dogma finds,” 
—I an, Sir, &e., W. R. Matcory, 
1 Princes Gardens. 





RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


[To Tuk EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Mr. Salt in the Spectator of April 22nd reasserts hig 
conviction that Richard Jefferies did not return to the faith 
of a Christian. As Mr. Salt further asserts that it ig 
incredible he should have done so, it is unlikely that any 
evidence to the contrary will be accepted by him. But for 
the sake of those among your readers to whom the area of 
spiritual possibilities is less limited, may I quote rather more 
fully than has hitherto been done the letters of those nearest 
to him during the last few months of his life P— 

From Mrs. Jefferies’s letter to Mrs. McC. (Eltham), written in 
the autumn of 1887. 

“God has been so good to me and raised me up such friends, it 
makes mo feel that He heard and answered my darling’s prayers, 
He used to pray so earnestly for meand the children ......, he 
used to say, ‘O God, for my beloved children. I love them so, I 
know not what to ask.’ I give you his very words. Three weeks 
before he went to rest he was laid on the sofa in the dining-room, 
and asked me to read to him the sixth chapter of St. Luke, 
beginning at the twentieth verse. When I had finished he said: 
‘Those are the words of Jesus; they are true, and all philosophy 
is hollow.’ [Italics Mrs. Jefferies’s.] Another time he said: 
*‘O God, I have done wrong and thought wrong: it was my 
intellectual vanity. Listen to the prayer of my dearest girl: she 
has done no evil as I have done.’ Almost his last conscious 
words were: ‘I have given myself unto God and Christ, and you 
pray for me: dear merciful God, merciful Father...... God 
bless you for all you did: you have reaped your reward, and 
your prayers are answered.” 

From his friend Mr. North. 

“ Almost his last intelligible words were:—‘ Yes, yes, that is 
so. Help, Lord, for Jesus’ sake. Darling, good-bye. God bless 
you and the children and save you all from such great pain.’” 

From Mrs. Jefferies to myself. 
“Jan. 6th, 1891. 

Iam thankful that your beautifully written and truthful little 
paper has been the means of showing to many our Blessed Lord’s 
goodness and mercy to my beloved husband in drawing him to 
Himself. I trust I may not be wrong in thinking so, but it seems 
to me that the ‘testimony’ of a person who has been at times 
inclined to sceptical views has a certain small value of its own, 
and is an instrument in God’s hands ; and if my dear husband's 
last words could through God be the means of helping and 
lifting others in doubt and perplexity, he did not live and suffer 
in vain. I do thank you with my whole heart that you were 
instrumental in showing God’s merciful goodness to my dear one 
—that he was most anxious and desirous to ‘bear witness’ I 
know: his words to me ‘Those are the words of Jesus and they 
are true ’—what could he have said more?” 


Mr. Salt says (“Richard Jefferies,” Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co.): “Even at the last he saw no priest, he withdrew no 
syllable of his writings, he made no acceptance of any sort of 
dogma.” It is a very common idea of non-believers that 
Christian faith is the acceptance of a creed by the medium 
ofapriest. The New Testament idea of saving faith is (1) con- 
fessing sin, especially intellectual pride; (2) turning from 
it; (3) calling on Christ as Lord with a sense of personal un- 
worthiness : “‘ Whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord, 
the same shall be saved.” I think it is true to say that none 
but those who have a vital faith in Him as a personal 
Saviour use that title “Lord” in speaking of or to Him, 
and all such who have read these letters have instinctively 
and unquestioningly recognised in Richard Jefferies a fellow- 
believer. It has been suggested that if this were so, he would 
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ee . . 
have made some public confession or repudiated some of his 


writings. The wonder is that his shrinking, reticent nature 
and his ill-health did not prevent his speaking at all. Of 
course, he would only do so to those who were in sympathy 
with him. The letters above quoted are fragmentary ; they 
were supplementary to conversations which at this distance 
of time could not be accurately recalled: But it will be 
recognised by all who have themselves experienced it that 
Richard Jefferies did pass through the great change which 
differentiates the believer from the unbeliever ; and only 
they can appreciate the full significance of the words: 
“0 God, I have done wrong and thought wrong: it was my 
intellectual vanity”; and “Help, Lord, for Jesus’ sake.”— 
Iam, Sir, &e., 
CATHERINE WINKWORTH MACKINTOSH, 

§ Adamson Road, South Hampstead. 

[This touching record of Richard Jefferies’s last hours 
seems to us to dispose finally of the allegation that he did 
not return to the Christian faith—Ep. Spectator. 





RELIGIOUS TESTS FOR TEACHERS. 
{To tur Epiror or THE “Sprctator.’’] 
Sir,—Living in the West Riding of Yorkshire, I cannot help 
observing that the maintenance of a religious test for teachers 
arouses the indignation of a certain portion of the public, and 
a portion which is sincerely religious. What is the common- 
sense of this question? The answer, I think, is that we must 
(as Dr. Johnson said) clear our minds of cant. We must not 
confuse two things which are quite distinct. Churchmen and 
Nonconformists are all agreed that the abolition of religious 
tests as a qualification for holding any secular office or 
employment was an act of common justice. It was monstrous 
to exclude Jews or Roman Catholics from Parliament. It 
was disastrous both to Church and nation to make member- 
ship in the National Church a condition of holding municipal 
office. These religious tests, we all agree, ought to be 
abolished, and they have been abolished. But this is a very 
different thing from abolishing tests for those whose business 
itis to teach a particular form of religion. Common-sense 
tells us that when a man offers himself for any job, the 
question must be asked: “Is he qualified to do the job?” 
If a man wants to get employment as a weaver, a chemist, 
a doctor, he has to stand the test of an examination as to his 
fitness for the work. I have no business to inquire into any 
man’s religion, (I speak as a member of the public.) The 
religious beliefs of the doctor, the chemist, the operative, 
are their own affair. But if it is a man’s business as a 
ninister, a clergyman, or a schoolmaster to teach a particular 
religion, the question must be asked: “Is he qualified for his 
task?” This is a “religious test” from which no religion can 
escape. It can only be abolished when religion ceases to be 
taught. As Bishop Creighton said, “it is the first necessity of 
every institution to be something.” Unless education is one 
thing and religion another—a position to which the majority 
of Englishmen will never commit themselves—we shall never 
get rid of the religious difficulty by abolishing tests for 
teachers of the Christian religion, let Dr. Clifford thunder as 
he may. For if it be part of a man’s business to teach a 
County Council syllabus of religion, or any other form of 
religion inspired or uninspired, he cannot avoid the question: 
“Are you qualified for the job?” And this is a “religious 
test.” If common-sense has any chance of a hearing, this is 
surely obvious ; so much so as perhaps not to be worth stating. 
My only excuse for this letter is that when strong feelings 
stir men into folly, common-sense may still find a refuge in 
the Spectator. Religious tests for secular employment have 
been abolished. Religious tests for religious employment are 
anecessity.—I am, Sir, &c., G. L. RicHaRDson. 
Holmfirth Vicarage, Yorks. 





SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 

[To THe Epiror oF THE “ SprRcTaTor.’’] 
Sm,—Will you kindly extend your hospitality to some brief 
observations regarding the article, “Sweden and Norway,” in 
your issue of April 22nd? What strikes me is that you state 
as a fact what is really a contention of some Swedish poli- 


Foreign Office and the Consular Service as a pivot, but it is 
really a struggle for and against separation.” The control of 
the Foreign Office is not at stake at present, and the contest 
only turns on the organisation of a separate Consular Service 
for Norway. This is deemed a necessity for the Norwegian 
commerce and shipping trade, especially since Sweden in the 
early “nineties,” after having adopted a Protectionist system, 
denounced the Treaty of Free-trade with Norway, the conse- 
quences being that a complete Customs boundary had to be 
created between the two countries. The foundation and 
organisation of our industrial life being entirely different 
from that of Sweden, it will be easily understood that a 
common Consul will hardly be able to see to the interests of 
both countries. The Treaty of Union does not mention at 
all the Consular Service, and ull authorities therefore agree 
that Norway is entitled to change the organisation of this 
Service, just as Sweden in 1885 altered the Parliamentary 
control of the Foreign Office, which is also acting as 
Foreign Office for Norway. It is also noticed with great 
pleasure in this country that important leaders of Swedish 
public opinion, such as the senior Member of the Second 
Chamber, Mr. Adolf Hedia, moreover one of the foremost of 
Scandinavian Parliamentarians, and the great Stockholm 
paper, the Dagens Nyheter, earnestly warn their countrymen 
against interfering in this Norwegian question. We hope 
that when our Parliament has passed the new Bill, the Royal 
Assent will speedily follow. This will greatly strengthen the 
loyalty to the Crown, and be in the real interest of the Union. 
—I am, Sir, &e., Cur. L. LANGE, 
Secretary of the Nobel Committee 
of the Norwegian Parliament. 
Victoria Terrasse 7, Kristiania, 





THE LAST WORDS OF OLLENDORFF. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—In connection with your quotation in your issue of 
April 29th of the story of the last words of Ollendorff, the 
grammarian, given in Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff's most 
recent “Notes from a Diary,” may I send you another 
version told me many years ago by an old French lady which 
—though I cannot, of course, answer for its authenticity— 
seems to me still more witty? “Je m’en vais ou je m’en va, 
car l’un ou l'autre se dit ou se dise.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ufton Court, Berks. A, M. Sarr. 





“THE DEVIL'S WALK.” 
{To Tne EDITOR OF THB “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Your correspondent, Mr. J. Quail, in last week’s 
Spectator, is in error in ascribing the authorship of this poem 
to Professor Porson. It was undoubtedly the joint pro- 
duction of Coleridge and Southey. Two versions of the 
poem are extant,—“ The Devil’s Thoughts,” the greater part 
of which was written by Coleridge, and “ The Devil’s Walk,” 
which, in its final and much expanded form, was almost 
entirely the work of Southey. In a footnote to “The 
Devil’s Thoughts” Coleridge writes: “This poem first 
appeared in the Morning Post, and the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 9th, 
and 16th stanzas were dictated by Mr. Southey”; and 
Southey in the “advertisement” to “The Devil’s Walk” 
admits “the joint authorship of that Siamese production.” 
As to Porson’s claim to be the author of the poem, a writer in 
Blackwood for February, 1826, denounces it as “an unpardon- 
able instance of plagiarism in a man of learning and genius.” 
He adds: “I have good reason to know that although Porson 
might not distinctly say that he was the author of it, yet he 
used to repeat it in such a way as to induce people to believe 
it was his own.” De Quincey, however, acquits Porson him- 
self of all blame in the matter, and lays the guilt on his 
friends. In Blackwood for October, 1830, after describing 
Porson as “a poor creature in general ability and sense,” he 
goes on: “ Porson’s jeux desprit, in the newspapers of his 
day, were all childish and dull beyond description: and 
accordingly, his Whig friends have been reduced to the sad 
necessity of lying and stealing on his behalf, by claiming, 
and even publishing, as Porson’s, a copy of verses (The 
Devil’s Sunday Thoughts) of which they are well assured he 
didn’t write a line.’ In 1838, when “The Devil’s Walk” 





ticians,—viz., that “ the contest rages round the control of the 





was published with numerous additions, Southey inserted the 
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following stanzas by way of effectually disposing, once and 


for all, of the Porsonian pretensions :— 


“ As the Devil went along the Strand 
Between three in the morning and four, 

He observed a queer-looking person 

Who staggered from Perry’s door. 


And he thought that all the world over 
In vain for a man you might seek, 

Who could drink more like a Trojan 
Or talk more like a Greek. 


The Devil then he prophesied 
It would one day be matter of talk, 
That with wine when smitten, 
And with wit moreover when happily bitten, 
This erudite bibber was he who had written 
The story of this walk. 


‘A pretty mistake,’ quoth the Devil ; 
‘A pretty mistake I opine! 
I have put many ill thoughts in his mouth, 
He will never put good ones in mine. 
And whoever shall say that to Porson 
These best of all verses belong, 
He’s an untruth-telling son, 
: And so shall be called in the song.’” 
The stanza by Coleridge which Mr. Quail quotes from “The 
Devil’s Thoughts” is not quite correctly given. It runs as 
follows :— 
“Down the river did glide, with wind and with tide, 
A pig with vast celerity ; 
And the Devil looked wise as he saw how the while, 
It cut its own throat. ‘There,’ quoth he with a smile, 
‘Goes England’s commercial prosperity.’ ”’ 


WaALter B. KINGSFORD. 





—I am, Sir, &c., 
United University Club. 


[We trust that our readers will not conclude from these 
polemics of a former age that Porson was a drunkard and a 
dullard. He may have been too fond of good wine, like most 
of his contemporaries, but he was a great wit and a great 
scholar, and his incomparable flashes of humorous verse will 
keep his memory green wherever good literature is loved. He 
was also, we believe,a manof most amiable character, and as 
generous as he was brilliant.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





“FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD.” 

‘ [To THe Eprror or TUB “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—In your issue of April 29th you print a letter from Mr. 
Thomas Hardy in which he contradicts “a statement in a recent 
book by Mr. E. Downey, called ‘Twenty Years Ago,’ to the 
effect that the novel, ‘Far from the Madding Crowd,’ was 
offered to the late Mr. W. Tinsley, and withdrawn because he 
would not ‘give a rise’ on another publisher’s price for it.” 
I did not state—nor, to my knowledge, did Mr. Tinsley ever 
state—that “Far from the Madding Crowd” was withdrawn 
from him. I make him say—and I was most careful to 
reproduce his assertions accurately—that he had never seen 
“Far from the Madding Crowd.’ The statement which I 
did make was Mr. Tinsley’s, and was to the effect that while 
“A Pair of Blue Eyes” was “running” through Tinsleys’ 
Magazine Mr. Hardy told him that the editor of another 
magazine was willing to give for a new novel a considerably 
larger price than Mr. Tinsley was paying. Mr. Tinsley 
said, good-humouredly: “Take the offer. I couldn’t spring 
to so much.” I expect he fancied that Mr. Hardy in 
telling him of the price offered by the Cornhill was giving 
a reasonable explanation of his desire to make a change of 
publishers. One of Mr. Tinsley’s deepest regrets was that 
he was not able to retain the author of “ Under the Green- 
wood Tree”; but he was not blind to the fact that the 
Cornhill—wholly outside any question of pounds, shillings, 
and pence—was infinitely more attractive toa novelist than 
his own magazine. I am very sorry if any words of mine 
have annoyed Mr. Hardy; nothing was further from my 
thoughts than to say anything which might be calculated 


to give him offence.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
EpmunpD Downey. 





LAMB’S LETTERS. 
[To THe Evrror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—The postscript which Mr. Macdonald (following Mr. 
Fitzgerald) adds to. Lamb’s letter to Wordsworth of 
March 20th, 1822 (see Spectator, April 29th), belongs properly 
to the beginning of the letter to Dorothy Wordsworth of 


January 8th, 1821, and will be found in its right place ; 
edition (Vol. VI, p. 546).—I am, Sir, &, —E, v. Le” 4 
2 Gordon Place, Campden Hill, W. 





ULLSWATER AND THE NATIONAL TRUST 
[To tux Eprtor oF THE “SPEcTATOR.”} 
Sir,—You and your readers have taken so kindly an interest 
in the scheme for the purchase of Gowbarrow Fell that I 
venture to ask you to assist in letting it be known that on 
Thursday and Friday, May 11th and 12th, an Exhibition of 
water-colours, etchings, and a few works of art craftsmanship 
will be held at South Lodge, Rutland Gate, by kind permission 
of Lord Llangattock. The Exhibition will be opened at noon 
on May 11th by Lady Llangattock, and will be open to visitors 
on both days from 11 to 7. Between seventy and eighty 
well-known artists have generously contributed works for 
sale in aid of the purchase fund, and I have also the honour 
to announce that the Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, has 
consented to lend a. picture for exhibition. Her Royal 
Highness will visit the Exhibition. Your readers wij] 
remember that in response to the challenge made by “4 
Stroller” we received £2,000 last year. He has now 
generously undertaken to renew his offer, and will give 
another sum of £100 to the fund on condition that nineteen 
others will give a similar amount at the Exhibition, 4 
cheque-book will be provided,—nineteen signatures only will 
be needed to secure one-third of the balance still required to 
secure the preservation of Gowbarrow. Your readers know, 
I think, that donations may be sent to Miss Octavia Hill 
(190 Marylebone Road, 8.W.), or to Canon Rawnsley 
(Crosthwaite Vicarage, Keswick), as well as to me. Five 
thousand seven hundred pounds is still needed.—I an, Sir, 
&e., NicEt Bonn, Secretary. 
The National Trust for Places of Historic Interest 
or Natural Beauty, 25 Victoria Street. 


[The persistence of the National Trust in their truly 
national effort to preserve for all time this noble expanse of 
“woods, waters, wastes,” deserves the support of the public, 
If the £5,700 can be secured in time, it is not too much to say 
that generations yet unborn will bless tlle efforts of Miss 
Octavia Hill, Canon Rawnsley, and their friends and fellow. 
workers.—Ep. Spectator.] 





BIRD-KINDNESS. 

{To ThE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—With reference to the very interesting stories of bird. 
kindness which have been appearing in your paper, I am 
tempted to send you the following particulars of an incident 
which occurred in my presence, and in which, indeed, I was 
concerned, many years ago in the West Indies. Amongst the 
poultry at Government House in one of our islands was a very 
handsome and very pompous cock—a “silver Martinique,” I 
think they called him—bright silver all over, with blood-red 
hackles and comb. It was a constant source of amusement to 
me to watch the airs which this fowl gave himself, and it 
was only after much solicitation from me that he condescended 
to become friends. In the grounds of Government House 
stood the half of an old sugar-boiler rising several feet from 
the ground, and so high as to make it difficult to see the water 
it contained for garden purposes unless one stood beside it. 
One morning as I passed some distance from the boiler, to 
my great surprise my pompous friend suddenly attacked me, 
pecked hard at my toes, and beat at my ankles with his 
wings. I could not imagine what possessed the bird, 
and at first thought that the servants had stupidly 
given him grain soaked in beer, as they used some- 
times to do, and so had intoxicated the fowl. But a 
fluttering noise attracting my notice, I stepped forward to 
the boiler, and in the water I saw a hen drowning. The poor 
lady had perched on the edge and stooped for a drink as was 
her custom; but the water chancing to be low, she had 
evidently overbalanced and fallen in. Now, her lord and 
companion must have argued in his mind that he could do no 
good in such trying circumstances, and, further, that I could. 
Then he deliberately proceeded to attract my attention. 
I rescued the hen, and placing her bedraggled self on the 
ground, watched the pair hasten off,—the cock progressing 
on his toes and giving himself the most absurd airs, and quite 








manifestly observing that if there were gratitude at all im 
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jendom, it was his due for all time! I had never before 
redited these birds with so much brain-power; and I admit 
iat I should feel sceptical had I not witnessed the facts.— 


ram, Bit, £0, H. J.C. 





A PARROT DETECTIVE. 
[To tux Epiror or THE “ Specrator.”] 

Sip,—One night last week Bailiff Maclean got home about 
fn o'clock, and looking round his room, missed his parrot. 
fyking another look, he spied a scantily clothed figure 
eouching inacorner. “ Who are you?” said Maclean, “A 
policeman,” said the figure. “A policeman,” said Maclean, 

king in the native language, and very nervuus lest the 
man sbould turn upon him with a knife; “you're not a 
policeman ; you're a thief” (djulor). Suddenly from a dark 
corner came shrill and unearthly shrieks of “ Djulor! djulor!” 
The man made for the door, but only to rush into the arms 
of a policeman who had been roused by the cries of ‘‘ Djulor!” 
It seems to me that the man had entered: only just before 
Maclean, and had commenced operations by putting the 
parrot, in a corner, So the man was removed to the police- 
station, carrying on bis head ‘ Polly’ in her cage as principal 
witness. Yesterday morning the thief was brought before 
the District Commissioner ; but ‘ Polly’ was not required to 
give evidence, as at the sight of the bird the man pleaded 
guilty. The bird remained all the morning perched on the 
dock-rail, where it had climbed from its cage, and it was 
noticeable that the only person it bit was another thief. The 
Acting Commissioner of Police is anxious to enlist Polly for 
the detective force.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Accra, April 5th. W. BRANDFORD GRIFFITH. 








CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION FUND. 

Tar amount of subscriptions and fees received up to May 4th 
for the Cheap Cottages Exhibition is £1,138, in addition to £420 
promised to the Prizes Fund, making a total of £1,558. A meeting 
will take place at the Westminster Palace Hotel at 4 o’clock on 
Wednesday, May 10th, to further the interests of, and draw 
attention to, the Exhibition. It is hoped that all who are 
interested in the question of rural housing will attend. Those 
desiring to be present should apply to the secretary as below. 
The Earl of Onslow will preside, and among the speakers will 
be Earl Carrington, the Bishop of Hereford, Lord Hylton, Sir 
William Chance, Sir Walter Lawrence, Mr. W. Crooks, M.P., 
Mr. Channing, M.P., Mr. R. Neville, K.C., and others. Though 
the result achieved up till now is encouraging, those respon- 
sible for the organisation of the Exhibition are most anxious 
to see the subscription list still further augmented in order 
that the prizes may be on an adequate scale. We trust, 
therefore, that readers of the Spectator will help the work by 
donations. 

We are asked by the “County Gentleman” to state that Mr. 
Wilbraham V. Cooper is the organising secretary of the-Exhibi- 
tion, and that all inquiries in regard to the Cheap Cottages 
Ezhibition made by Builders and others who propose to exhibit 
should be addressed to the Secretary, Cheap Cottages Exhibition, 
347 Birkbeck Bunk Chambers, Holborn, W.C. We are also informed 
that Messrs. Thorne and Welsford (17 Gracechurch Street, E.C.) 
have most generously consented to act as honorary solicitors to the 
Ezhibition. 








POETRY. 


THE SEA-CAPTAIN. 
I am in love with the sea, but I do not trust her yet; 
The tall ships she has slain are ill to forget: 
Their sails were white in the morning, their masts were split 
by noon; 
The sun has seen them perish, and the stars, and the moon. 





As a man loves a woman, so I love the sea, 

And even as my desire of her is her desire of me: 

When we meet after parting, we put away regret, 

Like lover joined with lover ; but I do not trust her yet. 


For fierce she is, and strange, and her love is kin to hate; 

She must slay whom she desires ; she will draw me soon or late 

Down into darkness and silence, the place of drowned men, 

Having her arms about me. And I shall trust her then. 
GERALD GOULD. 





HN ed a 


THE ACADEMY.—I. 

WHEN Uncle Joseph in Stevenson’s “ Wrong Box” describes 
the American Sunday newspaper, he declares with enthu- 
siasm that it supersedes all other publications, “the bone and 
sinew of the nation finding their requirements catered for,” 
and he goes on to say that among the important events, such 
as “waterspouts, elopements, conflagrations, and public 
entertuinments ...... even literature” finds a corner. 
With but little alteration this description can be applied to 
the Academy. It needs but a small stretch of the imagina- 
tion to find pictures corresponding to the “conflagrations 
and elopements.” Indeed, in the first room, Mr. Dicksee 
gives flesh colour which can only be the result of a house 
on fire; and it is impossible to doubt that if the depths of 
the anecdote and costume pictures were stirred, they would 
yield an elopement. Waterspouts, again, can be taken ag 
symbolical of all the unnatural and forced effects which 
overwhelm the eye and.assail us from the walls, But true to 
their character of a universal and indifferent provider, the 
Academy have reserved a corner for art, and. it is more with 
this oasis than with the howling wilderness enfolding it thut 
these notes will deal. 


There can be no question of the loss English art sustained 
by the death of Mr. Charles Furse, and thus when we look at 
his splendid picture (No. 515) deep regret is joined to delight, 
Mr. Furse possessed qualities eminently typical of our race,— 
robust strength, love of things as they are rather than of 
dreams, and, above all, the feeling for vigorous life in the open 
air. The painter, indeed, harmonised in his work many of our 
national characteristics, which at first sight seem antagonistic 
to art. His art was not an exotic growth arising from: the 
coalition of many styles, but rather the free expression of a’ 
robust nature. The picture in the Academy represents two girls 
and two boys on their horses out hunting. Nothing is more 
remarkable than the way in which by the magic of noble 
design all the commonplaces of everyday routine ure banished, 
and we are stimulated by the vigour of life. In this picture we 
realise to the full the power the artist had of building up his 
structure on the broadest lines, and how great was his faculty 
for seeing largely. If the grouping and general design of the 
picture first claim attention, it is not because other qualities are 
less remarkable. The painting of the figures and of the horses 
is at once brilliant and sincere,—nothing is done for show. 
True characterisation is to be found in the heads, including 
those of the horses, for these are as distinctive as those of 
their riders. From its successful combination of vigorous 
naturalism and fine decorative effect, this picture, the artist's 
last, may be considered his masterpiece. 


Mr. Sargent has painted a fine and monumental work in his 
Marlborough Family (No. 256). ‘The great size, the decorative 
intention, and the mastery with which all the elements of 
the picture are handled produce a work of imposing effect. 
The four figures are admirably connected one with another, 
and the composition leads up to the bust of the great 
Duke in the background, above whose head hang the flags 
with the Fleur-de-lis of France. The perfect ease with which 
Mr. Sargent deals with all the complications of pompous 
surroundings, whether Peer’s robes or florid architecture, 
and the complete realisation of light falling naturally over 
the group, relieve the work from that dulness and opprés- 
sion which so often pervade ceremonial-portrait painting, 
Fine painter’s qualities are seen in the Duke’s robe, the 
dark-blue of which is enlivened by pieces of the white 
lining. No one but a master of values could have made 
these strong contrasts assert themselves without harshness, 
or have realised the fine effect of tone produced by the hand 
on the sword against the background. The picture will, no 
doubt, be greatly improved by appropriate surroundings, and 
when hung in a less searching light than that of a picture 
gullery the assertiveness of the execution will be softened to 
its proper place. This assertiveness of masterly handling in 
Mr. Sargent’s work is never an empty show, for it is always 
the result of extraordinary knowledge and insight. Very 
different is the practice of Mr. Shannon, who in his portrait 
of. Lady Dickson-Poynder (No. 299) has covered the back- 
ground with a bas-relief of meaningless palette-scrapings. 
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Nor does the dress escape from sweeps of the brush, which 
seem to be put there to give the work a masterly air, but which 
express nothing. In two pictures, Lady Warwick (No. 168) 
and Lady Helen Vincent (No. 460), Mr. Sargent falls below 
his high level of achievement. In them it is impossible not 
to recognise that the vision of the artist has for the moment 
lost its freshness and become conventional. The modelling of 
the head and shoulders of the first portrait fails to express the 
third dimension, and the latter portrait seems perfunotory. 
Pevhaps these unsatisfactory pictures may be'accounted for by 
Mr. Sargent’s enormous output. No less than nine portraits 
this year come from the painter's hand. Though one of 
these—the beautiful and subdued M. Delafosse (No. 553)—is 
not a recent work, the remaining eight, considering the size 
and importance of at least two of them, make a heavy load 
for even a Titan to carry. Mr. Orchardson is represented by 
only one picture, a portrait, Howard Colls, Esquire (No. 221). 
It is in this class of work that the painter is seen at his 
best, for his tendency towards anecdote and sentiment often 
prevents the due appreciation of his great gifts, The present 
painting is of moderate size and subdued colour, but the 
characterisation is finely done and the illusive technique 
that of a master. 

In the Water-Colour Room hangs a long-shaped picture, 
A Dream of the Sorrowful Way (No. 970), by J. R. Wilmer, of 
large size considering the medium in which it is painted. 
The picture is crowded in every part with figures, and at first 
sight the monotony of a rather unpleasant yellow-brown 
colour discourages the eye. A closer examination shows that 
the artist has a real command of facial expression, and a 
power of imagining figures possessed of a great deal of 
character. In the middle of the composition is a purely 
symbolical rendering of Christ bearing the cross, surrounded 
by vast numbers of those who also travel upon the Sorrowful 
Way. The crowd of figures is so great and so uniform that 
there cannot be said to be much design or arrangement visible 
in the work; neither is there any scheme of light or shade. 
But in spite of these drawbacks, it is impossible not to recog- 
nise the power of expression in the work, even if it has to be 
looked at bit by bit. 

A few years ago allegorical painting was confined to the 

rtists of Preraphaelite tendencies; now we have many 

pictures in which more or less ideal themes are treated with 
complete commonplaceness of style and thonght. Even when 
the older method was badly done, at least the remoteness of 
the style from ordinary life was appropriate to the subject. 
Now ideal subjects are treated in the undistinguished manner 
usually employed by the recorders of domestic incident and 
nursery drama. It is unnecessary to give instances, for the 
curious will have no difficulty in finding examples in almost 
any of the rooms of the present Exhibition. H. 8. 








BOOKS. 
Sucka 
A HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLAND.* 
WE congratulate Mr. Herbert Paul on the completion of 
his third volume. This fresh instalment of his History of 
Modern England has been eagerly expected, and will be 
widely read. It covers the period from the death of Lord 
Palmerston to the close of the Session of 1876. Abroad, 
these ten or eleven years were memorable for the wars which 
made Prussia predominant in Germany, and which carried 
Germany to Paris. At home, they were notable, among other 
things, for the famous “ Leap in the Dark” which landed 
Lord Derby in the Reform Act of 1867; for Mr. Gladstone’s 
Trish legislation of 1869 and 1870; and for the Election of 
1874, which gave the Conservatives a majority for the first 
time for thirty years, and introduced Mr. Disraeli not 
merely to office, but to power. Of external politics Mr. Paul 
tells us very little. He never forgets that he is writing a 
history of modern England, and he does not attempt to give 
any exhaustive account of the surprising events which raised 
Prussia from the fourth to the first place among the nations 
of Continental Europe. His narrative of domestic politics, 
on the contrary, is full and fair. We do not, indeed, suppose 
that Mr. Paul would himself claim that he had either the 





* A History of Modern England. By Herbert Paul. 5 vols, Vol. ITI. 
London: Macmillan and Co. ([8s, 6d, net.] 








depth of research, or the breadth of vision, which im 

in a Gibbon or a Grote. But, if Mr. Paul can eae 
included in the rare company of the great historians be 
at any rate, the most agreeable of writers; and he conta! 
over and over again, in some pungent epigram, to sum y in 
character of a statesman, which other men might ahs 
endeavour to elaborate in a page. y 

We think, too, that in some respects the present volume 
compares favourably with its predecessors. Thongh Mr 
Paul still adheres to the chronological arrangement, which 
he defended in his introduction, he manages to keep hig 
subjects distinct. He avoids the anomaly, for example, of 
introducing, as he introduced in his first volume, a report 
on Civil Service Reform into his narrative of the Crimean 
War. He refrains, too, from the unseemly abuse of a foreign 
Sovereign, the close ally of England, which—whether his, 
readers agreed with it or not—was so distasteful in his former. 
volumes. The Sultan, indeed, with Mr. Paul is a “ swindler” ;, 
the Khedive’s Finance Minister is a “ rogue” and a 
“scoundrel” ; and, to come nearer home, the Duc de Gramont 
is “the most incompetent member of the most incompetent 
Cabinet that France had ever known.” But these, after all, 
are mild phrases contrasted with Mr. Paul's description of 
Napoleon III. as “Jonathan Wild the little,” or ag « liar, 
murderer, and thief.” If Mr. Paul cannot abstain from 
strong language, it is a relief that he should apply it tog 
Sultan at Constantinople or to a Minister at Cairo, and not 
to the head of a friendly and allied nation at Paris, 

If epigrams occasionally offend, the majority of Mr. Paul's 
sayings excite nothing but pleasure. What, for example, can 
be better than his description of the Encumbered UBstates 
Act: it had “substituted absent usurers for resident 
bankrupts” ? or of the House of Lords: “an illustrious but 
not overcultivated assembly”? or of Mr. Keble: “There are 
men for whom the Church of England is too large, and others 
for whom it is toosmall. It was exactly the right size for 
Mr. Keble”? Brilliant apophthegms of this kind are found in 
every chapter, almost on every page, of Mr. Paul's volume. 
Thus Charles Kingsley, whom Mr. Paul rates as a novelist 
below his brother Henry, is “ by the caprice of Lord Palmerston 
Professor of Modern History at Cambridge.” When Carlyle 
“came to treat of Politics he clothed himself with cursing as 
with a garment.” Mr. Froude, in his official mission to South 
Africa, “paid no more heed to the Colonial Ministers, or to 
their opinions, than if they had been documents which con- 
tradicted one of his historical theories.” Mr. Gladstone isa 
leader “guided in ecclesiastical affairs by the passionate 
prejudices of a mediaeval monk.” While, to quote one more 
example, perhaps the happiest of them all, Mr. Gladstone is 
“the model of all the virtues, Mr. Disraeli the master of all 
the arts.” 

Phrases such as those which we have quoted would give 
distinction to any book. They are certain to gain for Mr, 
Paul the wide circle of readers which brilliant and epigrams 
matic writing always commands. Mr. Paul’s style is so good, 
his popularity is so assured, that we cannot help wishing that 
he had a keener appreciation of what artists call his “ values,” 
He does not seem to us to discriminate sufficiently between 
things which excited interest at the time, but were only of 
ephemeral importance, and events which have left a pers 
manent impression on the character of the nation, and are 
consequently worthy of the historian’s attention. In his 
chapter on the Church of England, for example, Mr. Paul 
records on one side the decision of the Judicial Committee 
on the case of “ Martin v. Maconochie,” and on the other the 
ferment that was created by the publication of Essays and 
Reviews and the struggle between Bishop Colenso, of Natal, 
and Bishop Gray, of Cape Town. But he does not seem to 
realise that these forgotten controversies are only interesting 
because they are milestones on the roads along which one 
party in the Church was endeavouring to attain a region of 
greater liberty, and another party was trying to regain the 
shelter of authority. The eternal contest between Reason 
and Tradition was, no doubt, exceptionally acute during the 
years with which Mr, Paul is occupied. But its true 
significance must be demonstrated by quite other means than 
by comments on judicial decisions which are dead or on 
controversies which are forgotten. 

But in this respect the most surprising portion of Mr. 
Paul’s volume is his concluding chapter. It is headed 
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ectual and Social Progress,” and it comprises eighteen 


ll ; 
has The first five deal with Mr. Gladstone’s article on 


, apal infallibility and his pamphlet on the Vatican decrees ; 
a ast four with the claim of Arthur Orton to be Sir 


Roger Tichborne. Perhaps the reader may suppose that 
the intermediate nine are at any rate devoted to “ intellectual 
and social progress.” Four out of the nine are occupied with 
the discussion whether a Wesleyan minister can be described 

as Reverend on a tombstone, and whether a clergyman of the 

Church of England can refuse the Sacrament to a parishioner 
who does not believe in the Devil. Is Mr. Paul palming off 
gome bad joke on his readers? In the decade with which 
his new volume is concerned Darwin published The Descent 
of Man, Tennyson The Holy Grail, Browning Fifine at 
the Fair; the spectroscope increased our knowledge of the 
heavens; the construction of an Atlantic cable annihilated 
distance on earth,—and Mr. Paul is so occupied in considering 
whether the excellent Mr. Keet should or should not describe 
himself as Reverend, or whether the blameless Mr. Jenkins 
ghould or should not receive the Sacrament when he does not 
believe in a Devil, that he has not a line in his chapter for such 
things as these. Intellectual progress: the Vatican decrees! 
Social progress: the Tichborne trial! 

We have availed ourselves of a reviewer’s privilege to 
criticise passages of Mr. Paul’s volume with some freedom; but 
we have no desire to part from him in any spirit of unfriendli- 
ness, On the contrary, we do not know where else to find 
so good a narrative of domestic politics from 1865 to 1876. 
If it is rarely deep, it is never dull; if it is occasionally bitter, 
it is almost always impartial. We can honestly say that we 
have read his present volume with unflagging interest from 
the first page to the last, and that we look forward to its 
continuation with keen expectation. For Mr. Paul has now 
come down to the time which brought Russia to the Treaty 
of San Stefano and Mr. Disraeli to the Compromise of Berlin 
—to events which, for good or for evil, have influenced the 
policy of this country ever since—and we have a lively 
curiosity to know how he wiil deal with matters which will 
be discussed and criticised when the greater part of the 
occurrences with which the present volume is concerned cease 
to excite interest or to command attention. 





WEISMANN AND THE EVOLUTION THEORY.* 
THERE is a touch of sublimity as well as of pathos when a 
great student of Nature comes to gather up the fragments 
that remain after a long life’s fearless work. No one will 
to-day deny that Dr. Weismann is one of Nature’s great and 
ardent students. These two massive volumes are in them- 
selves a monument of research and speculation that will out- 
live much of the perennial brass of the nineteenth century. 
They represent, as he says, the main results of “a life of 
pleasant labour,” and they are a permanent addition to the 
intellectual wealth of the world, however much their final 
conclusions may suffer at the hands of later investiga- 
tion. Born in<1834, Dr. Weismann eventually took up 
biology under Leuckart, and specialised later on zoology. 
Compelled as early as 1868 by weakness in the eyes to 
abandon microscopic work, he nevertheless from the first 
took a prominent part in the Darwinian controversy ; 
and in various lectures between 1867 and 1876 he dealt 
at length with variability of organisations. These lectures 
were translated into English by Professor R. Meldola and 
published in 1882, with a preface by Darwin dealing with 
the importance of the nature and cause of variability in 
individuals. From 1880 onwards Dr. Weismann worked at 
the subject of evolution unceasingly, adding to and elaborating 
what he calls “the Darwinian Edifice,” and in particular 
developing his remarkable germ-plasm theory of heredity, 
which involves the denial of the transmissibility of acquired 
characteristics. Whatever may be the future of this theory, 
no one can peruse these volumes without feeling that he 
has reared a great logical structure, which, if overthrown, 
will only be overthrown by a more penetrating appeal to the 
facts of Nature than has yet been made. As an intellectual 
effort the germ-plasm theory is as rematkable as it is 





* The Evolution Theory. By Dr. August Weismann, Professor of Zoology 
in the University of Freiburg-in-Breisgau. Translated, with the author’s co- 
operation, by J, Arthur Thomson, Regius Professor of Natural History in the 

niversity of Aberdeen, and Margaret R, Thomson, Lllustrated, 2 vols, 
London: Edward Arnold, [32s, net.) 





fascinating. Dr. Weismann’s mature views on this theory 
were given to the English reading public in two volumes 
published in 1889 and 1892, and in 1902 he issued in Germany 
the volumes before us. “ When a life of pleasant labour is 
drawing towards a close, the wish naturally asserts itself to 
gather together the main results, and to combine them inia 
well-defined and harmonious picture which may be left as a 
legacy to succeeding generations.” Professor Thomson and 
his wife—who has borne the burden of the translation—now 
give us, with Dr. Weismann’s personal co-operation, an incom- 
parably good English version of the second German edition 
(1904). It is only fair to say that it is impossible to detect 
from the English that it had a German original. 

It will be convenient here to make some general comment 
on the Weismann position. Dr. Weismann states the broad 
Darwinian position as follows :— 

“Charles Darwin championed, in the main, the same funda- 

mental ideas as had been promulgated by his grandfather, 
Erasmus Darwin, by Treviranus, and by Lamarck: species only 
seem to us immutable; in reality they can vary, and become 
transformed into other species, and the living world of our day 
has arisen through such transformations, through a sublime 
process of evolution which began with the lowest forms of life, 
but by degrees, in the course of unthinkably long ages, progressed 
to organisms more and more complex in structure, more and 
more effective in function. ..... Darwin assumes that 
processes of transformations quite similar to those which take 
place under the guidance of Man occur also in nature, and that 
it is mainly these which have brought about and guided the 
transformations of species which have taken place in the course 
of the world’s history. This process he calls natural selection. 
ar, Bare? Darwin did not ascribe to natural selection by any 
means all the changes which have taken place in organisms in 
the course of time. On the one hand, he ascribed a not incon- 
siderable importance to the correlated variations we have already 
mentioned ; still more, however, he relied on the direct influence 
of altered conditions of life, whether these consist in climatic or 
other changes in the environment, or in the assumption of new 
habits, and the increased or diminished use of individual parts 
and organs thereby induced. He recognised the principle so 
strongly emphasised by Lamarck, of use and disuse as a cause 
of heritable increase or decrease of the exercised or neglected 
part, though he did so with a certain reserve.” 
Dr. Weismann rejects all these complementary causes of 
change in species. He refers every change to processes of 
selection “of a different order from the phenomena which 
the Darwin-Wallace principle of natural selection serves to 
interpret.” 

While Darwin supplemented natural by sexual selection 
Weismann would further supplement the theory by a doctrine 
of germinal selection which is intended to sweep away those 
outstanding difficulties that Darwin and his school met by a 
doctrine of external forces producing heritable effects, and 
thus to supply a logical explanation of the entire phenomena 
of life. Dr. Weismann put to himself the problem, “ How can 
purely local changes, not based in the germ, but called forth 
by the chances of life, be transmitted to descendants?” A 
consideration of this problem has led him “ to an absolute 
denial of the transmission” of individual characteristics 
acquired through use or disuse. He bases the denial on 
his conception of “the mechanism which enables the 
germ-cell to reproduce the whole organism, and not 
merely, like other cells, others like itself.” Each new life 
springs, we are told, from a unified nucleus which exhibits 
“the combination of the hereditary tendencies of two 
individuals in one.” These two equal and unified com- 
plements form an hereditary substance, called the germ- 
plasm, which is the chromatin substance of the nucleus of 
a germ-cell. This chromatin is made up of a varying 
number of small but visible units, called dds, each of 
which contains within itself, as primary constituents 
(whatever that may mean), all the parts of a perfect 
animal, and represents the ancestry of the animal, though 
Dr. Weismann disclaims—the disclaimer is difficult to 
follow—the identification of any particular id with any 
particular ancestor. Each id of the germ-plasm consists of 
a vast number of different living parts, each of which is 
“an element of the germ-substance by whose presence in 
the germ the specific development of a particular part of 
the body is conditioned,” and which “ determine a ‘ hereditary 
character’ of the body ..... . and whose variations cause 
the variations of those particular parts alone.” These parts 
of the id are called determinants, which may be male or 
female as the case requires, and the determinant itself is (in 
multi-cellular organisms) “a group of biophors ”—the ultimate 
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vital unit—“ which are bound together by internal ‘forces to 
form a higher vital unity. This determinant must live as a 
whole, that is assimilate, grow, and multiply by division, like 
every vital unit, and its biophors must be individually 
variable, so that the separate parts of a cell controlled by 
them may also be capable of transmissible variation.” 

‘Professor Weismann has, in fact, supplied machinery to 

explain the classes of variations that are apparent. But there 
seems no reason why we should stop at the biophor. The 
Greeks heaped epicycle upon epicycle to explain the phenomena 
of the planets. Dr. Weismann has, indeed, to complete his 
theory by supplying a system of mysterious internal forces 
operating within the id, the determinant and the biophor, and 
setting up a doctrine of selection within the germ as between 
specific determinants. In this way he obtains a theory which 
certainly appears to offer on purely selectional lines explana- 
tions of groups of phenomena that seemed to Darwin to require 
a doctrine of external forces. Dr. Weismann is completely 
satisfied that there is no such thing as the acquisition of 
heritable characteristics. He feels justified in declaring 
dogmatically with respect to the inberitance of functional 
modifications that he has demonstrated its non-existence, 
and can therefore on that ground rule out Hering’s admirable 
expansion of the Lamarckian position. The extraordinary 
complexity of the machinery by which Dr. Weismann 
explains biologic evolution—a machinery that has grown 
more and more complex as new facts have demanded new 
explanations—is in itself a subject for criticism, since the 
fundamental fact of fundamental laws is simplicity. But 
even if we assume that the theory is a satisfactory working 
hypothesis, it appears (despite its elaboration) only to carry 
the rejected position of Lamarck and. Darwin one step back. 
Dr. Weismann tells us that a characteristic only becomes in- 
heritable if it is due to “ a definite variation in the constitution 
of the germ.” It is, however, admitted that the germ-plasm 
does alter constitutionally as the result of germinal selec- 
tion, and that this germinal selection is dependent upon 
external conditions of life which affect the struggle for 
existence between the various determinants of the ids. If 
this is so, it appears reasonable to believe with Hering 
that the germ experiences in some degree all that the 
complete organism experiences, and carries forward into its 
next manifestation the results of a persistent environment. 
The direct influence of external conditions on the germ- 
plasm is not denied by Dr. Weismann, and such an influence 
is not logically distinguishable in its nature from the acquisi- 
tion of characteristics that are inheritable. The dictum that 
“all variations depend upon internal causes” is clearly 
inconclusive. A doctrine of conservation of energy within the 
individual id may be compared with the same doctrine with 
respect to the atom. Modern physics teaches us that every 
atom is a gravitational system, and is slowly changing its 
nature as the result of internal forces. It remains to be seen 
if, in fact, this change is not really due to external conditions, 
such as temperature or pressure, playing upon varying degrees 
of internal stability. 

The most remarkable fact in Dr. Weismann’s remarkable 
hypothesis is the way in which it suggests the identity of the 
ultimate problems in physics and biology. Here, we believe, 
a great truth is slowly becoming apparent. If the organic 
and the inorganic have, in fact, a common origin, we seem 
to come face to face with that Directive Force which the 
modern physicist is no longer afraid to conceive. It is left to 
the biologist to assume the réle of St. Thomas. Dr. Weis- 
mann—though he still feels, as all great Nature-lovers have 
felt, the need for religion—can only conceive of two possible 
origins for the first organisms: “either that they have been borne 
to our earth from outside, from somewhere else in the universe, 
or that they have originated upen our earth itself through what 
is called ‘spontaneous generation,’ generatio spontanea.” He 
rightly dismisses Justus Liebig’s idea that life came hither out of 
space, as merely moving the problem a stage back, and adopts 
the idea of generatio spontanea. The conception that tellurian 
life arose from a chance combination of ultimate atoms seems 
to us unworthy of a great scientist. We prefer to feel that an 
Almighty and self-conscious: Power, when He created out 
of ultimate simplicity the first organic and the first inorganic 
structures, had within His consciousness the whole scope of 
Creation. The Book of Genesis, when it describes the organic 


before it was translated into fact, seems to have deeigteg ts 
a poetic truth which transcends the imaginings of the bioton 
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FRENCH PROFILES.* 


Ir is a matter of some difficulty to interest the m 
English readers in the criticism of foreign books, We ate 
speaking of that great class of intelligent people for whom 
libraries are made, who are fond of books, and have 4 good 
general education, without any special taste or interest to 
lead them beyond English literature and the great classics, 
It is exactly the same with the French. A French book 
about English prose writers or poets has its readers, no 
doubt : witness the work of Taine, Emile Hennequin, M. 
Jusserand, M. Robert de la Sizeranne, and others; but even 
so the taste is exceptional, and the ordinary French reader, 
we fancy, like the English, does not care much to understand 
the literature of his neighbours, even when his own critics 
try to explain it to him. Those in both countries who really 
appreciate foreign literature study it for their own pleasure, to 
indulge their own taste; and the more cultivated they are, 
the less will they cave, except from curiosity and breadth of 
view, to read what their own critics say about it. They know 
very well that Victor Hugo or Tennyson, Daudet or Dickens, 
M. Anatole France or Mr. George Meredith, are best under- 
stood by the critics of their own nation and language. This 
is a fact at present, and will remain one for a good many years 
longer, though the finest literature may, and does, grow more 
cosmopolitan day by day. 

Mr. Gosse remarks justly that the point of view of foreign 

criticism must be “incomplete and incorrect.” He says :— 
“I have tried to preserve that attitude of sympathy, of 
general comprehension, for the lack of which some English 
criticism of foreign authors has been valueless, because pro- 
ceeding from a point so far out of focus as to make its whole 
presentation false.” He speuks rather mildly, for this has 
happened over and over again; and indeed, the disregard of 
such criticism often shows the good sense and good taste 
which dwell in a multitude. Mr. Gosse knows too much 
about both literature and criticism not to recognise frankly 
the limits within which the latter, when foreign, can safely 
move. He has aimed at side-views, at impressions; he has 
not spoken with too positive authority, nor tried to do tov 
much. English prejudice, literary or other, has not led him 
astray to any extent worth mentioning. The result is a 
successful book, very agreeable to read, and more likely than 
any we have lately seen on the subject to attract that difficult. 
creature, the general reader. From its liveliness and fair- 
ness, its touches of real life, and the variety of its subjects— 
from Mademoiselle Aissé, by way of the Lettres Portugaises 
and that little-known “ pirate of letters,” Barbey d’Aurevilly, 
to Daudet, Zola, Ferdinand Fabre, and various living authors 
—we prophesy success for the book in France, as well as in 
England. 
The first sketch—of Alfred de Vigny—is one of the most 
interesting, but we do not quite understand why it should 
not have taken its natural place in chronology, after “A 
Nun’s Love-Letters” and “Mademoiselle Aissé.” Many 
readers will be thankful to be reminded of “that enchanting 
poem, Le Cor,” and, indeed, of all the work of a great poet 
who has been allowed to drop rather out of recollection, at 
least in England, during these last years. There was a time 
when people who cared for romantic literature would set 
de Vigny in a very high place, und when Mr. Gosse would have 
spoken for many minds in calling him “the most majestic 
poet whom France produced in the rich course of the nine- 
teenth century.” ‘There are signs, we fancy, of England 
following France in her return to this opinion, To all of us. 
at least, little as we may know of his poetry, Alfred de Vign¥ 
is an interesting and extraordinary figure, and Mr, Gosse& 
“profile” study of him and his works ought to mark out 
path, too much forgotten, for modern students of French 
poetry. It ought also to send them to the best criticism of 
his countrymen on de Vigny, and there is much now to repay 
their search. 
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The stady’ «alled “A Nun’s Love-Letters” is out of the 
‘way and curious, The ‘e has. always been some doubt, repre- 
sented by Rousseau in the eighteenth century and by M. 
Beauvois in our own day, as to the authenticity of the Lettres 
“ Portugaises, which startled and delighted France attheir publi- 
cation in 1669. Mr. Gosse believes in them strongly, and in 
the beautiful, unhappy Mariana Alcaforada of Beja—by the 
by, .@ “canoness ” is by no means necessarily a nun—who 
wrote them to her young soldier-lover, afterwards the dis- 
tinguished Marquis de Chamilly, when he had left Portugal, 
and at the same time forsaken her. Translated into French 
and English, these letters had an immense <cireulation. 
Their sentimental interest does not altogether account for 
‘this It is claimed that they were the model of easy and 
natural letter-writing for society in the later seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries. There were numberless imitations 
und fancy continuations, but the original letters seem to have 
completely held their own. No doubt their iiterary merit was 
great, and their influence immense, but we cannot..go as far 
as Mr. Gosse when he makes Mariana Alcaforada the literary 
parent, as it were, of Madame de Sévigné. There really is 
not much in the fact that the Lettres Portugaises were 
published in the same year when ber famous correspondence 
began. That she mentions them proves nothing. Europe 
may surely have possessed more than one original genius, 
whose heart and mind found natural expression easy. Nobody 
ever studied Madame de Sévigné more keenly and delightfully 
than the late M. Gaston Boissier. His delicate, critical spirit 
would never have carried him so far in searching out an 
origin for her charm. And in England Edward FitzGerald 
would have been indignant for his “old Dear’s” sake, “the 
Queen of all letter-writers.” 

“Ferdinand Fabre” is one of the best of the later studies. 
Fabre is a kind of writer quite as easily appreciated in other 
countries as in his own. His very marked characteristics are 
by no means distinctly French, although the best minds in 
France admired his work highly, and he died on the threshold 
of the Academy. In our opinion, Mr. Gosse has done nothing 
better, in the present book, than this most picturesque sketch 
of Fabre, his style, his country, and his characters. He has 
let himself go in writing of this remarkable novelist, the 
chronicler of a small corner of France—the southern slopes of 
the Cevennes—and the portrait-painter of French priests. 
We do not quite see where the “profile” idea comes in, 
but this fuller view by no means interferes with our enjoy- 
ment, 

Mr. Gosse’s sketches of living writers are clever, graceful, 
and agreeable, but we do not care for them quite so much. 
Neither are we very much interested in his criticisms of 
Daudet and Zola, though there is a good deal in them worth 
remembering. For instance, we are grateful for the most true 
remark :— 

“ Lettres de mon Moulin is the one youthful book of A. Daudet 
which the most hurried student of modern French literature 
cannot afford to overlook. In its own way, and at its best, there 
is simply nothing that surpasses it...... As a masterpiece 
of picturesque and ironic study of the life of elderly persons in 
a village, Les Vieux stands where ‘Cranford’ stands, since sheer 
perfection knows neither first nor last.” 

Here, at any rate, nothing too much is said. This is not 
the case, we think, with “Pierre Loti.” He does not want 
so much explaining as Mr. Gosse gives him, and the result of 
describing several of his books at great length is a feeling of 
one-sidedness, a certain want of proportion. To M. René 
Bazin we are not sure that Mr: Gosse is quite fair, Hannah 
More and Mrs. Chapone are quite beside the question. 
M. Bazin has a place of his own, and his country people 
understand him better, apparently, than his English 
critics, Taking him as he is, those for whom he writes 
do not sneer at him, we think, for the moral tone of 
his books. And nobody likes to have his talent called 
“comfortable.” 

We have a glimpse of Verlaine, among the dead poets who 
have their own mystery of life and work; also of Mallarmé, 
aad of several living poets whose names are not yet well 
known in England: M. Emile Verhaeren, M. Albert Samain, 
UL. Paul Fort. Enough has been said to show that, if not 
infallible, the book is full of interest. Any one who cares at 
all for French literature, and does not mind a little intellectual 
irritation, will read it with both pleasure and advantage. 





THE MAKING OF THE WORLD.* 
Few studies are more interesting than that of the way in 
which the land has been moulded by natural influences; and 
in which its configuration has affected human history,.j;)We 
are accustomed to talk glibly of the solid earth,’ and) to 
speak with the Psalmist of the unchanging hills. . Byt,in 
truth there is no such thing. As Tennyson put: it, with, his 
unerring eye for the basic truths of modern science, all our 
world is in a state of flux :— tis 

“The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form, and nothing stands; 
They melt like mist, the solid lands, . ‘ 

Like clouds they shape themselves and go.” 
One of the chief functions of the geologist is to trace the stages 
of this unending secular process, and to show how. it has 
influenced the formation of human character and the estab- 
lishment of nations. In his new volume of. essays Sir 
Archibald Geikie—the acknowledged as well as .the official 
chief of British geologists—devotes much of his unrivalled 
power of lucid exposition to the latter aspect of his important 
science. ‘The first of these interesting papers deals with 
“ Landscape in History,” and it is followed by cognate essays 
on “Landscape and Imagination” and “ Landscape and 
Literature,”’—the last of which was delivered in 1898 as the 
Romanes Lecture at Oxford. In these Sir Archibald Geikie 
discusses the effect of the physical configuration of a country 
on the bodies and minds of its inhabitants :— 

“The landscapes of a country, the form, height, and trend of 
its mountain-ranges, the position and extent of ifs plains and 
valleys, the size and direction of its rivers, the varying nature df 
its soils and climate, the presence or absence of useful minerals, 
nearness to or distance from the sea, the shape of the coast-line 
whether rocky or precipitous, or indented with creeks, and 
harbours—all these and other aspects of the scenery of the land 
have contributed their share to the moulding of national history 
and character.” é 
We have long realised some part of this great truth, which 
has been expressed more or less distinctly by poets like Seott 
and Wordsworth, prose-writers like Ruskin and Kingsley, 
in their distinction between the racial types produced by 
mountainous or flat countries. Every one recognised ‘the 
great difference, mental as well as physical, which ‘must 
obtain between the inhabitants of the Scottish Highlands 
or the high Alpine valleys and those of the English fens 
or the sea-threatened flats of Holland: between’ the 
hothouse Bengali and the hard-bitten farmer of the 
Punjab: between the sea-rover of the Scandinavian or. Greek 
fiords and the shepherd of the vast Chaldaean plains. But it 
is only of late years that the scientific basis of’ this essential 
difference has been worked out, and in Sir Archibald Geikie’s 
interesting and eloquent pages it is admirably illustrated 
from the history and literature of our own islands. He shows 
us, for instance, hovw— . 
“while the original Celtic people, restricted to less ample 
territories and less fertile lands, have to a large extent retained 
the holdings and habits of their ancestors, building comparatively 
few towns, and engaging in few crafts, save farming and stock- 
raising, the Teutonic tribes, possessing themselves of the broad 
cultivable lowlands and the great repositories of coal and iron, 
have thrown across the islands a network of thoroughfares, have 
scattered everywhere villages and towns, have built. many great 
cities, have developed the industrial resources of the land and 
have mainly contributed to the commercial supremacy of the 
Empire.” 

This is a very entertaining and useful field of research, in 
which we could desire no better guide than Sir Archibald 
Geikie. 

There is, however, a precedent question: how, did the land 
in which we live come to its present configuration? It is the 
function of the geologist pure and simple to answer this ques- 
tion. Sir Archibald Geikie has already done so, both in his 
well-known text-book and in his attractive account..of The 
Scenery of Scotland. But there is still room for other 
(though similar) answers, and one of the best that we have 
yet seen is contained in the text-book of geology of which the 
first volume has now been published by Messrs. Chamberlin 
and Salisbury, who are the heads of the Departments of 
Geology and Geography in the flourishing University. of 





* (1) Landscape in History, and other Essays. By Sir Archibald Geikie. 
London: Macmillan and Co. [8s. 6d. net.]——-(2) Geology: Processes and 
thew Results. By Thomas C. Chamberlin and Rollin D. Salisbury. London: 
John Murray. (2s. net.) ——(3) A Study of Recent Earthquakes, . By Charles 
Davison, London: Walter Scott. (6s, net.j 
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Chicago. This first volume deals with the natural forces and 
processes now. in operation to mould and, change, the features, 
of the earth, whilst its successor will apply these principles to, 
trace the history of past ages, aiid the emergence of the world, 
we live in from the golden mist. of the original nebula. : The 
authors write very simply and clearly, and have brought an 
admirable wealth of illustration to bear’ upon their topic ; 
they have adopted the scientific principle of working from 
the present to the past, from the known to the inferred. 
Accordingly, they begin by ‘studying the agents which are 
now steadily ut work to alter the face of the'world, of: which 
the two most important are air’and water. It may seem a. 
hard saying that the. gentle ‘breeze which fans our cheek on a 
hot summery day, the sparkling brook of. whieh we are glad to. 
drink in the course of a mountain ramble, are competent to 
change the whole appearance of .a continent, to level 
mountains and dig vast. cafions like that.through which 
the Colorado River flows thousands of feet below the level 
of the surrounding country. Yet nothing .is more clearly. 
established than that all, the main features. ofthe earth| 
as we now.,know it are attributable to, the erosive and: 
denuding action of air and water. The whole North-West 
of Ireland, for instance, was once buried under a. sheet: of: 
millstone grit.many hundreds of feet. thick, of which the 
sole record is a little cake, some few aeres. in extent,: 
on the wind-sjvept top of Slieve League. “Slowly. and) 
insensibly, by the fall of rain, the beating of .wind, the 
creeping of ice-fields, and the surging; of the ocean, 
hollow and glen have been carved out, hill after hill has 
emerged, like forms from a block of marble under the, hand 
of a sculptor.” Most,.of the great. mountain ranges—the: 
Alps, the Andes, and the Himulayas—represent. the: harder ; 
rocks that have been left standing nobly up whilst the softer 
strata have been carved away by the constant ‘and secular 
action of air and.water...But there was,.of .course, an earlier 
stage, in which the various rocks, hard and- soft, were 
solidified from, the gaseous nebula. or the clash ef warring 
meteorites which represented the earliest form of the earth to 
which science can,look.back: with assurance. All this: is 
clearly explained; in,, Messrs, Chamberlin, and .;Salishury’s 
volume, which is the,more interesting to.an, English reader | 
because its,illustrations are mostly taken from -the wide and 
various conformations; of the..United. States,.so that it is-a | 
helpful supplement.to.the English books on gevlogy. 

Amongst the causes which aid in modelling the werld, there 
are some of.a, more violent. ,or catastrophic kind, whieh are 
happily less,.¢ommon nowadays than they seem to,have been 
in prehistoric times, though the occasional outburst of. a 
Mont Pelée or a;Krakatoa reminds us that the centralfire 
is only dormant... Mr. Charles. Davison contributes -to..their 
knowledge in,-his,.Study of Recent Earthquakes, the. latest 
volume of the ‘Contemporary Science Series.” In. the-nine | 
chapters of this able and exact book he gives-us' a detailed 
account of the chief seismic convulsions of the. past shalf- 
century,—those of .Naples in 1857, Ischia in 188k, and. 1833; 
Andalusia im 1884, Charleston in 1886, the Rivierw in 1887, 
Japan in 1891, India in 1897, and the -two small. earthquakés 
which alarmed our own islands at-Hereford in. 1896 and 
Inverness in 1901. This is not a complete list, but it covers 
practically all the:-ground on-which earthquakes add -te-our 
knowledge‘of the earth’s inner structure, and its Jiability to 
sudden deformation. In a brief concluding chapter..Mr. 
Davison sums up the characters of, the typical earthquake, 
and points out that of the three causes to which these 
catastrophes .are . due—subterranean frock-falls, volcani¢ 
action, and the sudden yielding of strata under stress—the 
third is by far the most important in the history,of the globe. 
We cannot help being awe-struck by vast: earthquakes, like 
that which lately ravaged part of India; but it is avell to 
remember that “in the formation of a mountain-chain or 
continent, they serve ‘no higher purpose than the creaking of 
a wheel in the contplex movements of a great machine.” 





THE MAGAZINES. | ‘ 
Tne special feature in the:new Nineteenth Century is a group 
of articles on. “The Defence of the Empire,” .. Sir William 
White criticises the recent, policy of the Admiralty:in regard 


to the revision of, the list of effective warships’temperately. | 


_ the founders of the Fleet Reserve—Lord George. Hamin Hamil 
and Lord, Spencer-have. never. been, fulfilled, nor: hay th, 
system been. given a complete or. thorough trial, and) ¥ 
out that mo exact, or even’ approximate, ‘estimala, ba 
“been put. forward for: the savings that ‘will be eff 
| by the elimination. of the obsolete ships. Incidentally hg 
contends ‘that the redistribution scheme inyolveg "he 
abandonment...of the principle, accepted for at least 's 
century,’ which has maintained on distant stations for the 
protection of British . interests. a considerable number . of 
small.and lightly armed vessels of comparative ¥. shallow 
draught. Returning to the elimination of, ineffectives, te 
shows that many of them had already been, classed ag unit 
for service, and observes that the Admiralty, ought not to 
have spent such large sums quite recently on these vessels, and 
then have placed them on the sale-list. As regards the sales, 
he wisely remarks that, in view of the low prices realised 
there will be a serious glut in the market if the sales ¢ 
the remaining ships are forced. Further, he records his 
emphatic belief in the utility of the protected. crnisers 
which have been condemned wholesale in Return No, 74 
on the general ground that it does not follow that the 
introduction of a superior type absolutely destroys the 
value of its predecessor. From the scheme. for the 
creation of a “middle class” on which no money shall by 
spent Sir William White strongly dissents. “If ships are to 
be reckoned in the effective reserves, they must be maintained 
continuously as regards the essential features of propelling 
machinery and armament fittings.” Finally, he clinches his 
argument in favour of proceeding cautiously in the diminution 
of our reserves by a quotation from Lord Selborne’s farewell 
speech to the House of Lords to the effect. that “in actual 
war both Japan and Russia have found use for almost every 
conceivable kind of ship.” Major-General Frank S. Russell 
deals with the question of the possibilities of invasion, setting 
against. the optimistic eonyiction of Mr. Arnold-Forster the 
views of the Duke of Wellington expressed in 1846-47 and the 
evidence of Lord Wolseley before the Norfolk Commission in 
1903. As agdinst the view that. we shall have ample warning 
of danger, -Major-General Russell reminds us that Sir F. 
Maurice’s Memorandum compiled in 1883 showed that 
between 1700 and. 1870 there were no fewer than a hundred 
and four cases of hostilities without declaration of war. , Lord 
Meath pleads for universal military training for lads, not 
only as.a means of. national defence; but as an antidote to 
militarism. We are glad to note his effective protest against 
the restriction of the Government grant to Cadet corps which 
can, previde themselveswith uniforms as an invidious 
anomaly. Lord Erroll writes on “The Dearth of Officers,” 
His view is‘that while “ we are losing the men.who are well 
off and who make excellent officers, especially in the cavalry, 
because they won’t stand so much interference with their 
liberty, we are not getting the poor men because the pay is not 
good enough...... The fact is, the plums are too few to make 
soldiering a paying profession.” There isa good deal of sound 
sense in Lord }rroll’s paper, though he shows a.certgin bias 
against. the highly educated ‘soldier, and has evidently little 
sympathy with any attempt to lower the standard of expense 
in the cavalry. Lastly, we have a plea from. Lieutenant 
Colonel Alsager Pollock, based on a system tried by himself, 
for. a common-sense training of recruits,—his view. being that 
the young soldier should be taught field duties simultaneously 
with drill. _ With refreshing candour, Colonel Pollock tells us 
that; an, essential. part of his. system was “a complete dis 
regard of the ‘Regulations’.in.all cases where.they wer 
found antagonistic. to success.. The Regulations of those 
days. [1895-97] rendered training. difficult, if they. were 
observed; whilst, in my opinion, the present Regulations 
have rendered. it impossible.”——The place .of the late Sir 
Wemyss Reid’s notes on the month.is taken. by a causti¢ 
survey of: the political situation from the pen of Mr..Herbert 
Paul. 23 
The anonymous, author of the notorious article .,in the 
Quarterly onthe Czar contributes to the snew ..National 
another, paper. hardly less..sensational . in; its, tone entitled 
“The End_ of, the Autocracy,”, The . gist. of , the articles 
thatthe Grand Dukes are deserting the . sinking, ship 
of autocracy, and that. the , Czar, . weak, - obstinate, and 
uxorious, disregarding .every warning and, omen, still can 





but severely. He holds, to begin with, that the intentions of 


tinues. to block the wheels of. progress... The article 
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che ‘has-serious misgivings -as to the attitude: of Germany, 

‘whom he regards as the real menace.of the East. . This view,is 
‘not based'on mere surmise, but on Germany's record, on the 
utterances of the semi-official Press,.and.the trend: of recent 
"events in China :— ee. ! 


“aacendenoy of the Japanese in Chinese:affairs... They, realise the 
;’nsecurity of their own, footing in, Shantung, and they know 
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+. inentred with an immeasnrable contempt; as the writer 
himeelf says, few among. bis, conntrymen can be said to 
be di jonate; but the extremely circumstantial character 

en passages seems to preclude- the- possibility of 
mere fevolent invention. ‘The picture that he draws of 
the Omar is not that of a bad or unscrupulots man, but of one 
B impervious to any deep impressions. * “* No-oecurrence, no 
event, makes a lasting impression on his mind, -Abroad our 
armies may be scattered, our ships sunk, our credit tained ; 
he js serene in spite of it all. At home the whole framework 
of society may be going to pieces, Nicholas. sits still and 
fondly ann< tates State papers, a very Narcissus of the ink- 

i.” He is, in short, according to this view, just the sort.of 
Motarch whom Dante would have put into purgatory along 
with Henry IIL, non per far ma ‘per non fare. As an old- 
fashioned writer puts it, “imbecile virtue upon a throne, as 
affording scope to the evil passions of others, often weighs as 
grievously ipon a people as the daring crimes of ambitious 
tyranny.” The writer’s remedy may be given in his own 
words :—“ Autocracy has heated its palace with sparks and: 
must now do penance in the ashes. - As for its last representa- j 
tive, whose reign has been a ten years’ illness, and whose . 
Empire is a cross between a poorhouse and a hospital, his: 
fate can happily still be shaped by his kindved and friends. ' 
But they have no time ta lose,’’. This:passage may merely point 
to deposition, but is not. altogether void of -a, certain sinister; 
suggestiveness. We may note that the writer condemns M. 
Witte as a time-server, on the ground that when his power, was 
unbounded-he used it exclusively for the autocracy, forgetful, 
of the nation, and that it was.not till he fell from power that 
he diseovered the existence: of the people and made haste to. 
remedy their grievances. ..The -writer,has a firm belief, in the, 
marvellous recuperative. power of his compatriots under 
normal role, but at present admits that. the nation. lacks 
leaders: as. well. as . rulers——-Mr.. A... C. Benson’s. paper, 
on “An Eton Education” (written last autumn before Dr. 
Warre’s resignation was announced) is extremely interesting. 
in view of the special claims to a hearing possessed by the, 
writer. Mr. Benson is @ devoted lover of his school, but he is 
not afraid to criticise unsparingly the nature of the school 
curriculum or the methods of instruction employed. Again, 
he speaks very.freely on. the ‘disproportionate belief in the 
rewards of athletics,’ asserting; that; “many: boys. who are 
modest, active-minded, kind,. generous, .pass .through Eton 
without the: slightest recognition; of,;their .good qualities.” 
And lastly, he dwells on the bad results of the presence, of an 
immature, inconsistent, and highly elementary code.of morals. 
His yiews..in regard. to reform. are excellently summed up 
when he says: “ What I desire with all my, heart to see is an 
increase of the intellectual, spirit, a.larger share, of generous 
admiration for all effort, a truer view of the end of physical 
prowess, and a stronger, healthier, more manly tone of morals ; 
more. simplicity, less conventionality; a bigger, conception of 
duty,.a larger view of. patriotism.” 


The Contemporary has two articles dealing with the Far 
East. -Of these the first, by Mr. T. H.-Reid, deals with the 
wider aspects of the present struggle, and the possibility of-a 
coalition of the yellow races. Mr: Reid’s- forecast .is. tran- 
quillising ‘so far'‘as' the “ yellow peril.” is concerned. He 
apprehends né military agéression ‘on. the part. of the East, 
holding rather that Japan will carry. out. -her- great mission— 
that of ‘awakening China out of her seoular Jethargy—in a 
pacific spirit. ‘Japan will bring..the Eastern..races into line 
with the Western, and it lies with the nations of the West-to 
help and direct, instead of seeking to retard, her-efforts to 
consummate her great task.” But while he apprehends little 
probability of conflict) between-Japan-on-the one.hand, and 
France; América, Great Britain, and Holland on the. other, 


woe 


“It is not astonishing that the Germans.should fear the 


at should the Chinese Government develop sufficient backbone 
ir “scheme of ‘usurpation in Stidutarg- is:'dodmed.... Even 
welt security: of tenure:inthe leaséd: pert.of Kigochay wil], be 
PyPerdised. _That is why Herr von Krabner, a director of the 
hantung Mining and Industrial Syndicate—which is exploiting 





Shantung forthe ‘beiidat of” Gbrnidin’*éapital—seeks " td’ import 
into the yellow peril’ agitation the idea that. the’ Japanése are 
scheming for the overthrow of the reigning dynasty.in-China, 
and are seeking to set. up.as, Emperor Yuan-shi-kai, ‘ having,’ 
according to one of: the speakers at Berlin, ‘brought him com- 
pletely under their’ infljenté’, “The Germaps jhave a double 
object in view. -They wish to discredit Yuan-shi-kai in the eyes 
of. his own Government; and. they wish to plky upon the 
susceptibilities of thé white races: by creating a pahi¢.about a 
‘yellow peril’ ” .. a are ee , 
—tThe ‘other artiele on Japan is by Mr. Joseph Longford, 
and deals with the more restricted subject of the com- 
mercial’ morality of our allies. The explanation he gives 
is very simple, and, we believe, quite correct,—rviz., the fact 
that the whola foreign trade of the great commercial cities of 
Yokohama and Kobe remains in the control of the descendants 
of the men who first embarked in it, and who,are still.un- 
affected by the Code of Bushido. He derives hope, however, 
from the fact’ that trade no longer labours under any social 
stigma, and that men of good birth, “full both by inheritance 
and training of all the instincts of national pride and honour,” 
are now ehgaging in commerce.——Professor Vambéry replies 
with great vigour and. success to the bitter attack on the 
Magyars-made. by Professor Draghicesco, of Bucharest, in 
the last: number. Many of the alleged grievances of the 
Roumanians in. Hungary he shows to. be. visionary or 
exaggerated. In particular, he retorts with great force in 
regard to the alleged favouritism of the Jews that 
“the toleration shown by the Hungarians to- their: Jewish 
fellow-citizens' is. certainly not to the taste of a Roumanian. 
Our nation would have blushed for ever. if the. shame of 
Articlé VII. in the Treaty:of the Berlin Congress,in, which 
the Roumanians were taught a lesson in humanity by the 
whole of Europe, had fallen on it.”——-Dr. Brandes’s paper 
on “ Hans. Christian Andersen ? gives;some curious -examples 
of .Andersen’s:: naive vanity, his .“‘ yehement,. half-childish 
greed of::honour,’. and of the deplorable, pedantry. of Danish 
critics... ‘Dr. \Brandes’s:: appreciation, of Andersen; is both 
delicate and ‘sympathetic, but there ig perhaps .too much 
antobiography in the paper to-please our taste. We. must 
not omit to call attention to a strangely interesting sketch, 
founded ‘on’ fact, and-‘entitled “The Empire: Builder,” from 
the pen of Mr. Sydney Olivier... 

“Lucas Malet” writes in the Fortnightly a paper upon “ The 
Threatened Re-subjection of Wonian.” :Her view is-that 
there has been little change in the highest and lowest elasses, 
but that a.serious ‘state of things has arisen in’ regard to 
the middle class. The writer’ believes that the condition 
deplored is. transitory, and that we may expect a return 
to. the.-older ideals of womanhood. The doors closed 
against. the activities of women have been forced and now 
stand open, and the question is asked: “Is it not among 
the constant characteristics of the feminine mind—a 
mind, from the beginning of things, somewhat pérversely 
addicted to experiment—that complete liberty to act in a 
given manner. takes, away the desire so to act?” “Lucas 
Malet’ believes that. there. are indications, that a. change of 
fashion is: about to take place, and that there will be.a return 
to' the older ideals of. the mother and the housewife... At.the 
same ‘time, the experience of emancipation.in the past will 
make it impossible that woman “should ever decline again, 
unless she herself wills it,-to the level of the mere plaything, 
chattel, or squaw.” ——Mr. Julius Price adds his testimony.as 
to the remarkable results attained by: the Siberian Railway 
during the war. According to-him, it has worked extra- 
ordinarily well, conveying.’enormous numbers of men and 
quantities of stores without.collapse. .. The success is.attributed 
to the remarkable. man, Prince Khilkoff; who seems to beia 
genias:. As..a young:man he renennced.titles. and. estates 
and emigrated to America, where he began by.-tending a 
bolé-niaking machine at. a dollar a-day .in- Philadelphia. 
Gradually he rose to be an engine-driver, and on one occasion 
by great skill averted a-bad,accident to.a train. One of the 
passengers by this train was the Minister,of Railways of.a 
South.American .Republie.. Through this man the Russian 
became a railway manager in Venezuela; but his ambition 
was to make a position for himself. in his-own country. On 
returning ome he was given ‘an insignificant place at.a. small 
cotinitry railway station. ° This ‘placé was. the: céntre of con- 
stant traffic dislocation, for. which‘no one’ could find.a remedy. 
Khilkoff, with ‘his American experience, at once discovered 
the cause, and offered to cure the defect. He was allowed to 
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try, and succeeded at once. After this his rise was rapid. 
Mr. Price tells. us that the Russian soldier is better fed 
than ‘the English. He describes the travelling regimental 
cooking apparatus as being “a sort of circular ‘iron boiler 
mounted on what looks like the limber of a gun; there 
is. a, five-box attached, underneath, and the whole invention is 
so ingeniously constructed that even when on the march the 
regimental cooks can be getting the men’s meal ready, so that 
there need be no delay when the halt is called."——Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn in discussing “ The Irish University Question,” 
a question on the importance of which the Spectator has 
always insisted, tells us that he favours the plan of so 
extending Trinity College as to make it possible for Roman 
Catholics to accept the old institution. This he would 
do hy. creating separate Chairs of Theology and Philosophy, 
and by, building a Roman Catholic chapel. He admits 
that there are difficulties, as some of the extremists insist 
that, all teaching—science, for instance—must be taught 
in accordance with the tenets of the Roman Church. Ina 
concluding sentence Mr, Gwynn says his plan “ postulates 
desire on both sides to arrive at a compromise; and even on 
a sanguine estimate it cannot be said that there is on either 
the trace of a very coming on disposition..——Mr. H. B. 
Irving's advice to actors will, it is to be hoped, be studied by 
the profession. The warnings against egotism are well and 
forcibly expressed. 


The first article in Blackwood is an unsigned attack upon 
the present policy of the Admiralty. We are told that power 
is being too’ largely concentrated in the hands of the First 
Sea Lord. The writer also maintains that questions of 
matériel are made to outweigh questions of fighting policy. 
The‘ selling of old ships is vigorously condemned, and 
deséribed as * quite contrary to war experience.” Altogether, 
the drticle is a vigorous criticism of the present state of 
things at the Admiralty. We shall not attempt on the present 
occasion 'to say whether this attack is or is not justified, but 
must be contént with calling our readers’ attention to the fact 
that it is made. ——Colonel Scott Moncrieff’s paper, “Sir James 


Browne'and the Harnai Railway,” describes both a wonderful |' 


personality‘and a great feat of mountain engineering. The 
history of the undertaking includes the vacillation of states- 
men, and the harassing of competent people on the spot’ by 
“officials at the centre. Mr. Gladstone on coming into office in 
.1880 eaused the abandonment of the projected Kandahar 
Railway; but three years later the work was ordered to be 
pushed forward at all possible speed. To save Mr. Gladstone's 
fac,‘ thisrailway-making was called “The Harnai Road 
Improvement Scheme,” and no rails were to be bought !— 
indeed ‘a verification of Carlyle’s description of the Prime 
Minister asa sham. The new line had to rise from 300 ft. to 
6,500ft. above the sea; and the variations of temperature 
endured bythe workers during the year ranged from 120° F. 
in'thevaliéy to 18° F. below zero at the summit. The country, 
+00; Wiis of the most difficult description. During the work, after 
‘tunnels and bridges had been advanced and the line was in full 
‘swing, Lord Kimberley announced in the House of Lords 
that‘the’ Kandahar State Railway was to be begun, this 
Parliamentary insincerity being prompted by an advance made 
by the Russians. An outbreak of cholera on one occasion 
spread panic among the native staff of clerks at a point on 
the line, and the Engineer-in-Chief received the following tele- 
gram: from the senior native clerk:— All babus at Nari 
assembled have in consequence of cholera resolved to resign, 
and in anticipation of sanction leave to-night. What can a 
man pive in exchange for his soul?’”——An unsigned article 
on mountaineering truly differentiates between the lover of 





holds the contention of the Charity Organisation gaciac 
that it is impossible to distinguish between parents aes 
and parents who cannot feed their children to be unted hy 
The plan favoured by Mr. Barrow is that private’ at 
should be called in to the work of administering thé ‘res 
meals by making use of voluntary workers, “gg as 
prevent the meals being given in a sort of Dotheboys trap 
fashion, and to humanise and socialise these dwellérg’ of 
the slums,” The question is a wide one, and not Aatatheg 
from the related’ questions of housing and alcohol 2. 
Mr. David MacRitchie gives some curious information con 
cerning the Gipsies in the fifteenth century. Appatatiy 
théy were treated by Kings and rulers with extisordinane 
attention. In 1420, Lord Andreas, a Duke of Little Egypt, 
with a hundred of his people and forty horses, were received 
by the town of Deventer, in the Netherlands, and wer 
entertained by the burghers. In Scotland, too, Gipsies 
were treated with consideration, and stocks and prisons ‘put 
at the disposal of the King of the Gipsies for his ‘usé” when 
governing his own people according to Gipsy law. Empérors 
gave them passports, and generally they seem to have bésn 
treated as favoured people. What is the explanation’ of this 
strange state of things is at present wholly obscure, thoiigh 
further research may some day make things clear.—“'T}, 
Hunt for the Political Secret,” by Mr. MacDonagh, is a curious 
account of the leakage of State secrets. Accident may’be the 
cause of things becoming known, and in proof of this the 
story is told of the Cabinet draft of the second Homé-tule 
Bill, which was left on a writing-table at the Reform’ Olu) 
by a Minister, and fortunately found by an official Private 
secretary. Also we are told that a volume of highly ‘on. 
fidential plans and maps of the defences of the Dardanelles 
prepared for Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet of 1830-84 foundits wiy 
into. a second-hand-book shop. The volume had fallen from 
the Minister’s writing-table into the waste-paper basket, and 
had so passed to the second-hand dealer, who, finding tlie 
Minister’s name on it, restored it. 





NOVELS. 
FOND ADVENTURES.* 
Tue first two tales in the present collection are good 
examples of Mr. Hewlett’s mastery of the bravura style, 
“The Heart’s Key” being a fantasy of troubadour-land, 
and “ Brazenhead the Great” a supplementary chapter to 
the New Canterbury Tales. The former tells how a haughty 
lady overreached herself by refusing to choose unmistakably 
between three noble suitors, and was only rescued from 
their savage vengeance by the doglike fidelity of a humble 
minstrel,—a case, in fact, of inverted or masculine spretae 
injuria formae. In “Brazenhead the Great” Mr. Hewlett 
lets his fancy run riot over the pranks of an Italianate 
soldier of fortune, with the nose of Cyrano and the splendid 
mendacity of Munchausen, who befriends a lovesick swain of 
obscure but noble parentage, and by dint of his masterful 
audacity secures his protégé the means of prosecuting his suit 
to a favourable issue. This strange alliance of the “ manof 
blood and the weeper ”—to borrow Mr. Hewlett’s character. 
istic phrase—is narrated with immense animal spirits, and 
an extravagance of style and a lusciousness of. sentiment 
which excite mingled amusement and repulsion. The scene 
of the two remaining stories is. laid in Italy, and though 
they are less sprightly in tone, the quality of the work- 
manship and the characterisation are of a far. higher 


| order. From the sphere of semi-allegory and romantic bur- 
| lesque Mr. Hewlett passes in “ B uondelmonte’s Saga” toa 


the mountains who climbs in the true spirit, and the athlete | plain tale of “ wicked old hatreds and high young loves.” in 
AeDGMELeheachen etltiouniaioaetfices goaiseln 2} ee aes enna Stee ae 
gone, and if we would be preserved from Jacobean Setduaes omens ve Pere ae nu be saphe ath a — 
«we must hold fast to the great tradition.” How this is to be | ale a 2 eae and “oe it ine of. the 
* done is discussed, with illustrations taken from the mountains | great clan whom he had slighted with a conciseness and sim: 
“of four continents, without forgetting the rock-climbing to | plicity which greatly enhance the poignancy of the recital...Jt 


be done in Scotland. 


The question of the underfed school children is raised in 
the Monthly Review by Mr, F. H. Barrow. He describes the 
working of a voluntary arrangement for which he is responsible 
in two London schools. 


exists in finding out the really deserving cases. The writer 


is not a pleasant tale, and “The Love Chase,” an episode in 


| the life of a scholar, a contemporary and disciple of Politian, 


' is even less so. ) 
' and the author's style more mannered and richer in ornament. 


We are told that little difficulty | 


Here the characters are more sophisticated, 





* Fond Adventures: Tales of the Youth of the World. By Maurice Hewlett. 
London ; Macmiilan and Co. [6s.1 
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_.. 02) errr . . 
A pedantic critic might well take exception to Mr. Maurice 


Hewlett’s title as involving a double misnomer, on the ground 
that the epithet “ fond” connotes certain qualities which are 
conspicuously absent from his new work, and that tales 
dealing for the most part with the mid-Renaissance period 
can hardly be said to be “ tales of the youth of the world.” 
Such criticism, however, is not profitable. The success or 
rierit of a work does not depend on the exact appropriateness 
of its title; and after all, the hierophants of the pagan revival 
often combined a great deal of savagery with their enlightened 
tronage of art and letters. Humanism and haematomania, 
as the historian of the Renaissance has pointed out, went 
hand ir hand, and the attainment of Virtw or efficiency in 
the Machiavellian sense frequently involved the accept- 
ance of the maxim homo homini lupus. The materials 
for romance provided by this period are inexhaustibly 
rich, and Mr. Maurice Hewlett is admirably equipped 
for the task of reconstituting many of its phases. He 
is steeped in the literature, especially the belles-lettres, of 
the time; he is a great lover of Italy; he has an unbridled 
admiration of beauty in every form, whether of person, or 
dress, or landscape; he takes an exuberant enjoyment in the 
display of his own invention; and he is entirely destitute of 
any desire to edify his readers or draw moral lessons. Unlike 
Anacreon, he is never even tempted to hymn the Atreidae: 
the portrayal of the tender passion occupies him to the 
exclusion of every other theme. Readers of his earlier works 
need not to be reminded that he does not approach his 
subject in the spirit commended by Carew :— 
“ But a smooth and steadfast mind, 
Gentle thoughts and calm desires, 
Hearts with equal love combined, 
Kindle never-dying fires :— 
Where these are not, I despise 
Lovely cheeks or lips or eyes.” 
The love that he describes is no liberal education, but for the 
most part a consuming fire, which makes fools of the wise, 
disarms the strong, and cuts off the prosperous in their 


prime. 





The Dryad. By Justin McCarthy. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)— 
Mr. McCarthy has gone boldly back to mediaeval Greece for the 
date and setting of his new story, and has also given us a really 
new type of heroine, in the person of the daughter of an 
authentic Dryad. “The twilight of the Gods” is always an 
attractive subject, and the best parts of the story are those in 
which Argathona, the Dryad, describes her memories of the 
banishment of the Immortals. While the principal action of 
the story does not differ very much from that of many modern 
historical novels, Mr. McCarthy contrives to get a real touch of 
poetry into his descriptions of the forest in which Argathona has 
her sylvan home, and the reader will feel some disappointment 
when the Dryad renounces her gift of earthly immortality and 
becomes an everyday maiden of eighteen. 


Heirs of Reuben. By Chris Healy. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.)— 
When the reader discovers that the adventures told by the “ heirs 
of Reuben” are all those of persons who are hopeless failures in 
life, he will not be surprised at being required to read the records 
of thieves, forgers, and other modern versions of “ gentlemen of 
the road.” The stories in the book are unredeemed by any acts 
of heroic tragedy, and their interest is merely painfully sordid. 
They are, however, ingeniously diversified, and supply a com- 
plete guide to the most recent methods of going to the bad. 
Considering the immense quantity of fiction now published, it is 
perhaps not extraordinary that authors are obliged to look for 
new worlds to describe, but only a rather perverted taste will 
seek its literary amusement in the records of the habitual petty 
criminal. 

Miss Badsworth, M.F.H. By Eyre Hussey. (Longmans and 
Co. 6s.)—In spite of the admirable pluck and determination of 
the heroine of this novel, the reader will feel inclined to 
paraphrase Touchstone and cry: “It is the first time that ever 
T heard ‘breaking up of foxes’ was sport for ladies!” Very few 
people object to women following hounds, but when it comes 
to a woman acting as huntsman, and actually carrying the hunts- 
man’s duties out to the end, itis impossible not to experience a sense 
of disgust. Women, like doctors, are tacitly bound in honour 
to protect and cherish life, and the woman who defies this silent 
obligation shocks both our tastes and our morals. Apart from 
this blot, the account of the dilemma in which the will of her 
malicious brother places an excellent maiden lady is extremely 
diverting, and the lady’s niece, the huntswoman who is the object 


of the above diatribe, is nevertheless an attractive personage. 
The book, excellently illustrated by Mr. G. D. Armour, can best 
be described: by the adjective “breezy,” and lovers of hunting 
may find some tantalising consolation in its pages during the 
months which divide them from the sport which lends their 
existence its chief delight. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——= 
MEN AND WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. 

Men of the Old Testament: Cain to David. Men of the Old 
Testament: Solomon to Jonah. Men of the Bible: Some Lesser- 
Known Characters. Women of the Bible: Rebekah to Priscilla. By 
Various Authors. (James Robinson, Manchester. 3s. 6d. net 
per vol.)\—These four volumes consist of sketches of character 
taken from the Scriptures. Some of the papers are admirable ; 
almost all are readable. The point of view of the writers is 
liberal and modern. Perhaps Professor Adeney’s article upon 
Jonah is the most interesting in this gallery of word- 
portraits. He considers the whole story to be a parable, and 
declares there is no evidence that it ever was intended to be 
anything else. What, he asks, did its author intend to teach? 
The story was, as he believes, “designed as a rebuke for Jewish 
exclusiveness,” and to suggest “the breadth and force of God’s 
purpose of mercy for the heathen world.” This theory is worked 
out with wonderful lucidity, and cannot fail to interest even those 
whom it may fail to convince. Throughout the books the authors 
make no effort to wring a moral out of immoral acts. The reader 
is told that there was a stage in the history of Jewish ethics 
when lying was not considered to be a sin, and that the Old 
Testament contains some “dark and vindictive” pages. The 
following surprising, but, we think, justifiable, comment is made 
upon the Gehazi story: “After all, it is a sorry business to heal 
a stranger and send forth one’s own friend in this fashion.” It 
is unfortunate that, in their effort to bring the ancient Hebrew 
heroes home to their readers, the writers have allowed themselves 
occasionally to use colloquial expressions which grate on the earin 
any sacred connection. ‘To hear Jeroboam described as “a smart, 
stalwart worker,” and Samson as “strong and sunny,” is somehow 
ridiculous. Rather a smaller selection of characters might have 
been made with advantage. Some persons are chosen as subjects 
about whom there is not sufficient material in the Biblical 
narrative to make a personality atall. In these cases the writers 
are obliged to draw upon their imaginations, and fill in with 
irrelevant matter. Such spinning cannot be easy to do, and we 
must admit it is very ingeniously done. In spite of these adverse 
criticisms, we would say that there are few dull chapters in the 
four volumes. 








CHANGE FOR A HALFPENNY. 

Change for a Halfpenny. By the Authors of “ Wisdom While 
You Wait.” (Alston Rivers. 1s, net.)—The witty writers of 
“Wisdom While You Wait” have never done anything more 
laughter-provoking or more thoroughly good-tempered than the 
skit before us. Though the mother-thought of the book is the 
chaffing of the halfpenny Press, nothing comes amiss to its 
creators. The advertisements are specially delightful, and quiz 
with a fine impartiality the latest developments of all sorts and 
kinds. For example, we find in an announcement headed “Cheap 
Cottages at a Moment’s Notice” that the editor of the County 
Gentleman has arranged to post one of their cheap cottages with 
every copy of that paper. Among the testimonials is one from 
Lord Dunraven, who inquires : “ Have you any comfortable half- 
way houses?” while Lord Lonsdale writes: “I am expecting the 
Kaiser; please post cheap Potsdam.” Advertisements of motor- 
cars, memory training, and motionless bicycles—the last as sup- 
plied by the Sedentary Cycle Company—are all to be found 
within the compass of Change for a Halfpenny. The advertise- 
ment, however, which takes our fancy most is that of the best 
costume for motor-buses :— 


“ A hearthrug by night; 
A motor-coat by day.” 


It only remains to be said that the pictures are most ingenious 
and most amusing. Those who prove unable to got a hearty 
half-hour’s amusement as their “change for a halfpenny” must 
be counted in the category of the “ unamusable.” 








PROTECTION AND EMPLOYMENT. 
Protection and Employment. By Harold Cox. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—In this pamphlet Mr. Harold Cox deals with the 








question of employment, and meets most convincingly the 
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argument which has proved a pitfall to so many, that Protection 
will increase work. His main contention is that the only true 
way to increase employment is to increase wealth. But if our 
wealth is to be increased, it can only be by trading as freely as 
possible and accepting all the wealth that other countries are 
willing to give us. If we refuse to take the wealth the foreigner 
provides, as we did by the Brussels Convention, we shall decreaso, 
not increase, employment. Witness the large number of men 
who are now out of employment through the slack times in the 
confectionery and allied trades caused by that unhappy inter- 
national instrument. Another way to increase our wealth is to 
improve our methods of production and our conduct of business 
generally. But Protection will not help us here, for Protection 
invariably prevents men from improving their methods, since 
it does away with the stimulus of competition. Mr. Cox’s 
little pamphlet is written with great restraint and moderation, 
and we have no hesitation in recommending it to all who are 
interested in the economic problem. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms] 





The Corrected English New Testament. Prepared with the 
Assistance of Eminent Scholars and Issued by Samuel Lloyd. 
(Bagster and Sons. 6s, net.)—Mr. Samuel Lloyd has brought 
about the publication of this volume in commemoration of the 
Centenary of the Bible Society, of which he has been for many 
years a zealous supporter. Bishop Moule, of Durham, records in 
a preface his approval of the book, though with some qualifi- 
cations, as, for instance, in regard to the text used (that of 
Nestlé). He gives as an example the concluding verses of 
Mark xvi., though the translators content themselves with the 
very harmless statement that “vv. 9-20 are missing from two of 
the oldest MSS., the Codex Sinaiticus and Codex Vaticanus, but are 
found in most of the others.” Surely this is but the barest truth. 
Would the Bishop have had the fact ignored? The book itself 
seems, as far as we have been able to examine it, to be well done; 
more it would be imprudent to say. We may take Matt. xi. 
as aspecimen. Here and elsewhere “unto” is changed to “to,”— 
a small matter, but an improvement. “Unto” is now obsolete 
in this usage, and its retention does not give dignity. “What 
went ye out into the wilderness to view?” the A.V. having 
“see” and the R.V. “behold.” The improvement is doubtful. 
“Who is but little in the kingdom of heaven” follows the R.V., 
and is an improvement on the A.V.’s “least.” “The violent 
seize upon it,” for the A.V. and R.V. “take it by force.” “If ye 
will receive him” would have been better if @éAere had been given 
as in the R.V., “are willing”; “him” is substituted for “ it,” 
and “justified by her works” as in R.V. for the “children” of 
A.V. But why “collectors”? If publicans is obscure, why not 
say “tax-collectors”? “And thou, Caupernaum, shalt thou be 
exalted to heaven? thou shalt go down to Hades,” follows the 
R.V., and is a great improvement. So “thou didst hide” is a 
change for the better on “hast hidden.” We observe elsewhere 
“wine-skins” for “bottles” ; but “shore” still stands (Matt. xiii. 2) 
where “beach” would have been better. “Mighty works are 
wrought by him” is given for duvduers évepyotow év abra (xiv. 2), 
instead of “these powers work in him,” probably for conservative 


reasons. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1905. Edited by J. Scott Keltie, 
LL.D., with the Assistance of J. P.A. Renwick, M.A. (Macmillan 
and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—The Statesman’s Year-Book continues to 
grow in size, while its arrangement is developed in the direction 
of completeness and convenience. “Cuba” is of course, not an 
absolutely new item, but it is sufficiently novel to give the 
section that concerns it a special interest. We see that the 
Budget for the current year (1904-5) is estimated to produce a 
surplus of £196,897. Its exports increased from $49,698,700 in 
1899 to $78,486,409 in 1903, sugar having grown from 589,281 tons 
in 1902 to 945,782 in 1903, and tobacco showing a satisfactory 
progress. The number of cigars has slightly fallen off, but then 
another fourteen million packets of cigarettes have more than 
made up for the loss. Generally the returns show prosperity, 
for which the United States Government may fairly claim some 
credit. Sweden and Norway are now so much before the public 
that we may appropriately give some comparative figures :— 


Sweden. Norway. Sweden. Norway. 
Population...... 5,221,291 ... 2,240,332] Imports......£27,000,000 ... £16,270,000 
eini 39,426 26,831} Exports...... £21,600,000 ... £11,000,000 
Paupers ......... 235,994 ... 83,309 | Shipping (tons) 635,733 ... _ 1,433,308 
Revenue... £9,700,000 ... £5,222,000) Army (men of 

all arms) 87,200. 80,000 





The Victoria History of the County of Surrey, Vol. IL Edited 
by H. E, Malden, M.A. (A. Constable and Co, sold in set 
31s. 6d. per vol. net), belongs to the series which is intended to 
include all the English counties. There is no need to examing 
the present instalment in detail. It will suffice to give the nam 
of the writers responsible for the various portions. The editor 
whose reputation as an archaeologist is well assured and well 
deserved, contributes the “Ecclesiastical” and the “Mili 
History,” as also the first instalment of the “ Topography,” dealing 
with Farnham Hundred. (The details about the division of the 
parishes are curious. Each had its share of the better soil, just 
as the parishes in Berks and Oxon have, if possible, a frontage to 
the Thames.) The Rev. Dr. Cox tells about tho Religions 
Houses, some twenty in number, of which the Abbey of 
Bermondsey was, perhaps, the most famous. Mr, A. F. Leach 
deals with the History of Schools in an articlo full of 
characteristic learning. The “Industries” aro described by Mr, 
Montague S. Giuseppi. Ecclesiastical Architecture is treated by 
Mr. B. Johnston, and Domestic by Mr. R. Nevill, while various 
kinds of sport are distributed among as many as twelve writers, 
The whole is an admirable example of scientific history. That 
we are not able to review the book more fully is due not 
to any want of appreciation of its merits, but solely to the fact 
that it is one of many volumes, and that if each volume in the 
“Victoria County Histories” were to be reviewed at length, we 
should be devoting too great a portion of our space to county 
history. 


Thucydides VI. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
A. W. Spratt, M.A. (Cambridge University Press. 6s.)—We 
are glad to have another book of Thucydides from Mr. Spratt, 
already so favourably known by his work on this classic. The 
speciality of the edition is the full and careful analysis of the 
Thucydidean ordo verborum, a quite peculiar characteristic of 
style which the student will find it very helpful to have so 
clearly explained to him. The historical portion of the introduc. 
tion is all that could be desired, and the notes are copious, clear, 
and marked by judgment. Mr. Spratt takes, we see, mpds ra 
irdpxovra in xxxi. 6 as indicating contrast. He thought that the 
force sent out was more than sufficient for its purpose. So far it 
had simwepBoaj, but in relation to the larger Imperial ambition 
which underlay it, or, indeed, any preparation that Athens could 
make, was inadequate. 


Two Argonauts in Spain. By Jerome Hart. (Longmans and 
Co. 5s. net.)—The Iolcos from which our Argonauts set sail was 
some port unnamed in the United States. It may be easily 
imagined, therefore, that they found a contrast between the 
country they left and the country which they reached. Yet they 
handsomely acknowledge that Spain is not behind the States in 
everything. You get better shad in Spain than you do in San 
Francisco; better plums also; it is not Nature that is in fault in 
either case, but man, man who will not get his fish fresh or grade 
his fruit. Such and such like are the subjects which our 
travellers discuss. Religion and politics they eschew, but dress 
and manners and climate and the ways of innkeepers, and the 
demeanour of audiences at the opera, and cigarette-smoking 
with its bearing on pneumonia. Don’t wrap up and don’t smoke 
too many cigarettes is the moral, if you wish to avoid the 
Spanish plague of pneumonia. It must not be supposed that Two 
Argonauts in Spain is a trifling book. Great subjects the author 
very properly avoids, but within his chosen range he is an acute 
observer, and has a way of putting what he says in a telling form. 


Historic Dress in America, 1607-1800. By Elisabeth McClellan. 
Illustrations by Sophie B. Stell. (G. W. Jacobs, Philadelphia. 
42s, net.)—A brief introductory chapter gives an account, with 
illustrations, of Spanish, Dutch, French, and English dress during 
the forty-odd years which precede the period specially covered by 
this work. For this part of the book—it is but small in extent— 
there seems to have been little or nothing that was novel avail- 
able. From 1607 downwards there was plenty to choose from, 
and Miss McClellan has made a highly attractive: collection. 
The reader must understand that there are two elements. of 
interest. There are the representations of costumes both of men 
and women ; and there are portraits. Some of the plates are repro- 
duced from articles of dress which have been preserved in various 
families; others combine the portrait and the fashion of the 
time ; in some, again, the portrait interest is predominant. Of 
course, there is not any very marked difference between the, 
contents of this volume and what we should find in a similar, 
work dealing with the same period in English history. Some 
one possessed of expert knowledge might detect a difference of; 
time; fashions presumably followed the course of Empire and 








travelled west, but the travelling must have taken some time 
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One element which we should not find in a strictly English book 
‘, to be observed in the French figures of the time when there was 
: active alliance between France and the States during the War 
vP Independence. We must be content with this very inadequate 
per of @ very handsome volume. The only way to give an 
por of it, the reproducing of some of the illustrations, is not 
within our capacities. 

Monarch the Big Bear. By Ernest Thompson Seton. (A. Con- 
stable and Co. 5s. net.)—Mr. Seton’s object, he tells us, is “ to 
picture the life of a Grizzly with the added glamour of a remark- 
able Bear personality.” Mr. Seton’s speciality, as his reader’s 
know, is to depict the personalities of wild beasts. He has, so to 
speak, added this province to the literature of animal life. The 
personalities of the domesticated creatures have long. been 
recognised ; to extend the study beyond them to the wild 
creatures isa great gain. Possibly the noble institution of the 
Yellowstone Park has helped. Anyhow, the world has gained an 
attractive class of books. Unfortunately, these “historical 
novels” of wild life, as Mr. Seton calls them, are almost bound to 
have a “bad ending.” So we leave ‘Monarch’ in “ captivity and 
despair.” Nevertheless, the story is a good one to read.—— With 
this we may mention another volume of a somewhat similar 
kind, Red Hunters and the Animal People, by Charles 
A. Eastman (Ohiyesa) (Harper and Brothers, 5s.) Here we 
have twelve tales or studies, as we may choose to call 
them, taken from the Indian point of view. “The Great 
Cats’ Nursery” is the first of them, and in this we read the 
experiences of ‘Igmutanka,’ the “puma mother with her tawny 
babes.” The time of the story is laid a generation back, when 
the Sioux, whom the author speaks of as “my people,” hunted over 
the region now known as Minnesota and North and South Dakota. 
Further on we have the tale of “ Wechah the Provider,”—‘ Wechah,’ 
we should say, is a raccoon which the Indian maiden Wasula has 
taken for a companion. And a charming little tale is made out 
of his and his mistress’s fortunes,—how Wasula, by ‘ Wechah’s’ 
help, saves her people from starvation, when the warriors have 
fallen in battle with the Ojibways, and how the coon has his 
reward. This is a very pleasing book. 





Gaelic Names of Beasts (Mammalia), Birds, Fishes, Insects, 
Reptiles, fc. By Alexander R. Forbes. (Oliver and Boyd.)— 
This is a dictionary in two parts, Gaelic-English and English- 
Gaelic ; but it is not an ordinary dictionary. A great amount of 
curious information—collected, it is evident, with much labour— 
is introduced into the various items, We may take the word 
“calf” as an example. It occupies nearly four pages. Among 
the other varieties of usage, there is the geographical one “of 
a smaller island near a larger one.” Those who have travelled up 
the west coast of Scotland will remember the Calf of Mull that 
stretches across the Bay of Tobermory. Another variety is to 
call the streams that feed a larger stream “calves.” “When 
Finisgaig has three calves”—i.e., when three brooklets join it 
and cause a spate—“ neither Host nor Clan can ford the Cood.” 


We have received a fifth edition—the first appeared in 1897— 
of A Life of William Shakespeare, by Sidney Lee (Smith, 
Elder, and Co., 7s. 6d.) With this may be mentioned 
William Shakespeare: his Life, his Works, and his Teaching, by 
G. W. Rusden (Melville and Mullen, Melbourne, 10s. 6d. net). 
This is the work of a Shakespearian enthusiast, who has put 
together much interesting material, but seems to have had but 
limited opportunities of studying the literature that has sprung 
up in connection with the subject. He says, for instance, of the 
play of Henry VIII. that “it was announced asa joint work of 
Shakespeare and Fletcher.” Now if this were the case much 
critical labour would have been saved. There are good reasons 
for assigning part to Shakespeare, and part to Fletcher. These may 
be conveniently found set forth in Mr. Lee’s Life on pp. 270-72. 
(Mr. Lee adds the name of Beaumont as a possibie collaborateur.) 
We may remark, also, that though we do not believe that 
Shakespeare was a Roman Catholic, it is a little strange to read 
that any profits which may accrue from this work are to go to 
found “ Shakespeare scholarships in seminaries of that Church of 
England of which Shakespeare was a member.’”——The results of 
criticism as they bear on Henry VIII. may be found well stated 
in an edition of the play in “The Picture Shakespeare” (Blackie 
and Son, 1s.), a very useful and agreeable volume. 





Naw Epition.—Mr. Andrew Lang’s translation of Aucassin 
and Nicolette, first published in 1887, is now issued in the “ Photo- 
gravure Series” (G. Routledge and Sons, 3s. 6d. net), illustrated 
with twelve photogravures after drawings by Gilbert James. 
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OLL@eL 
ANGOR NORMAL COLLEG 
FOR THE TRAINING OF scHOOLwasTERe 4 FOR E 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN WALE 
(Conducted on the Principles of the British and } Sar eo School Societ ) 


APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL, 


The Committee of Management ‘will shortly proceed to a 
to the above Institution. Candidates must be University Gueleaes int & Principal 
be — to Ray part in — ——— training of the Stunt The 
are also requested to state what other subjects included in Training’ y 
es they would be prepared to h. . College 
alar r annum, rising by increments 
reaches £500 ” gi! of £25 every two yeurs until it 
pplications, with 50 copies of not more than five 
ahouht be sent not later than June 7th, 1905, to the Bechehenn: atl Pes moniale, 
all inquiries for further information should be addressed. : Ol also 
Canvassing among the members of the Committee will be regarded as 4 


disqualification. 
Rev. DANIEL ROWLANDS, M.A., Secretary, 
Normal College. Bangor, 
rc 


THE VICTORIA 
NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


GARTSIDE SCHOLARSHIPS OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES 
anne Aahelarehion pra be geontes in: June. 4 
andidates must be of British nationality, and over the f 
ae eg ed = at the date of oo age of 18 and under 
ne Scholarships will be tenable for two years, and of the val 
first year (which must be spent at the University) and from £150 te oe 4 
second Kg v = must “A spent in the sone of subjects bearing on Con. 
merce in the Unite States, ermany, or other country or ¢ 
by the electors), ° 7 ountries approved 
Candidates must send in their application, together with testimonials of 
good character and record of previous training, on or before June lst, to the 
REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars can be obtained. 


le UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


The COUNCIL of the University will, during the present term, APP 
a LADY as LECTURER in EDUCATION in the University, in : ene 
to Miss Graveson. ‘The Department of Education of the University includes 
Students training both for Secondary and Primary teaching. The Stipend 
will be not less than £300 per annum. Further ticulars will be available 
on application to the REGISTRAR on or after May 12th. Testimonials will 
be required not later than June Ist. 


OYAL HANTS COUNTY HOSPITAL 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the post of SECRETARY and 
MANAGER. Salary, £150 per annum. 

Applications must be in the candidates’ own handwriting, must state the 
past and present occupation of the applicant, and must be accompanied by 
typewritten copies of not more than three recent testimonials, 

Only those candidates who are selected to appear before the Committee will 
be written to. 

Applications must be forwarded to the undersigned not later than 
Wednesday, May 10th, 1905. 

Canvassing is strictly prohibited. W. M. WILCOX, 

April 28th, 1905, Secretary, 


ITY OF LONDON SCHOOL 
The Act of Parliament for establishing this School having appointed 
certain Professors of King’s College and University College, London, to select 
aud return to the Corporation of London the three Candidates best qualitied 
for the OFFICE of FIRST or HEAD MASTER, gentlemen who intend offer- 
ing themselves as CANDIDATES are requested to transmit not less than 
12° printed copies of their testimonials, with the originals, not later than 
Saturday, May 20th, addressed to the SECRETARY, at the School, Victoria 
Embankment, E.C., ‘where further particulars may be obtained between the 
hours of 9.30 and 4. 
The commencing salary will be £1,000 a y 
The Professors will meet at the School “for the examination of the testi- 
monials ou ad May 27th next. 
April 14th, 1905. 


ANCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS— 
WANTED, for September, THREE ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES: 

one with high qualifications in History, who cau prepare for University 
Scholarships, must a College woman; one to be head of the Physics 
teaching and take also pees Mathematics and Chemistry; and one to be 
second in Mathematics, with at least one other subject, preferably Geography, 
Graduate qualification and College study essential Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, 


GENTLEMAN of cultured manners, keen perception, 
aud energy would be appreciated by the Publishers of a High-class 
Weekly in the capacity of ADVERTISEMENT CANVASSER. He should be 
thoroughly conversant with subjects pertaining to Literature, Science, and 
Art.—Apply Box 68, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


PRIVATE TUTOR at one of the Principal Educa- 

tional Centres on the Continent (a University Graduate) is prepared 
to TRANSFER his RESIDENT PUPILS and CONNECTION. A ¢ 
opening especially for a Graduate in Science.—Apply to the SCHOLASTIC 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


|S pear SQUARE (close to).—Very Light and Airy 

FLAT, beautifully Furnished, TO BE LET for 3 months ; 2 Reception, 
3 or 4 Bedrooms, Kitchen, Bathroom (h. andc.); 3rd floor; lift; liveried 
porter ; electric light; every convenience; rent 44 Guineas.—Apply to “BR. H.,” 
care of Mr. Bartlett, Estate Office, Gordon Mansions, Gower Street. 


ONDON SHAKESPEARE COMMEMORATION, 1905. 

—At the mea BURLINGTON GARDENS, WEDNESDAY, the 

10th inst., at 8.15 ax Mr. G. K. CHESTERTON will lecture on “ PUCK.”— 

Particulars of SE CRETARY, London Shakespeare League, 49 Southwold 
Mansions, Elgin Avenue, 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY ho opes to GIVE some READ- 

INGS from the ENGLISH POE' in May and June. She gives 

Lectures, Readings, and Lessons as usual; examines; and helps Students by 
jetter and in her Reading Society.—143 King Henry’s hoad, London, N.W. 


HOROUGH TRAINING in ELOCUTION.—Miss 

ROSE PATRY visits Schools, holds Classes, and gives Private Lessons. 

Amateurs coached for Dramatic Performances. At _—— attended. Highest 
references.—Apply, 182 Holland Road, Kensington, W. 


MICHAEL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BOGNOR, 
e Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER. 
Provost—The Rev. Canon SOUTHWELL 
Lady Warden—Miss RANDALL 
Fees from 66 guineas. SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 9ru. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E. M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
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TTHAM LANOASHIBE 
L KING EDWARD VII. SCHOOL, 


‘ of the LYTHAM SCHOOL CHARITIES being about to 

The og ae hathiion, between Lytham and St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea, of a 
obtain Secondary School, with accommodation for 200 Boys as Day Scholars, 
Public Seconda a view to extension when required, INVITE APPLICA. 
jad plier th immediate APPOINTMENT of a HEAD-MASTER for the 


ool. es 
bles the Governors to pay the Head-Master a minimum sum 
— seo which sum they will be prepared to increase by means of 
on capitation payments as circumstances justify. The Master will also 
rovided for him. 
~ a time of appointment to the opening of the School (when the Head. 
en will take up his duties and the stipend commence) the Governors will 
- ire him to give advice and assistance from time to time as to the general 
— ment of School buildings and grounds, for which a retaining fee of £100 
reasonable expenses will be paid, 
* eee met be under the age of 45, a Graduate of a University in the 
United Kingdom or the British possessions, and his name must appear in 
Column B of the Register of Teachers kept under the Order in Council of 
Mare 1902. 
Sao ey applications stating qualifications, and accompanied by not more 
than three testimonials, to be addressed to WILSON, WRIGHT, and 
WILSON, Solicitors, 6 Chapel Street, Preston, so as to be received not later 


than May 20th, 1905. _ 
TIGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


In view of the extension of Secondary Education in Egypt, applications are 
invited for new ASSISTANT-MASTERSHIPS in SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
under the Ministry of Public Instruction. Masters to begin work in September, 
in Cairo or Alexandria, and to teach in English exclusively. Over 400 boys in 
each School, mainly Mohammedans. In the case of one of the Masters now 
required, the subject mainly essential is Science (Experimental Physics and 
Chemistry); six of the New Masters will be principally engaged in teaching 
Mathematics (Arithmetic, Geometry, avd Algebra); the others will be con- 
cerned more particularly with the teaching of Evglish. Candidates must be 
not less than 23 nor over 30 years of age, have a robust constitution, and have 
taken a University Degree in Honours. They must have experience as 
Teachers: preference will be given to applicants who hold a Diploma in 
Teaching. Balary, £295 per annum (£Eg.24 per mensem), rising to £393 per 
annum (£Eg.32 per mensem). Allowance for passage out to Egypt. Teaching 
hours, on an average, four daily, Fridays only excepted. Summer vacation 
not less than two months, : ¥ ; 

Applications, with full statement of qualifications, and accompanied by 
Copies (only) of Testimonials, must be sent in before May 15th, 1905, marked 
outside ‘ Assistant - Masterships,” and addressed to the SECRETARY- 
GENERAL, Ministry of Public Instruction, Cairo, Egypt, to whom candidates 
may apply forfurtherinformation, 

EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A Reid Scholarship in Arts, annual value £31 10s. Ist year, £28 7s. 2nd and 
$rd years, and an Arnott Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, both tenable 
for three years, will be awarded on the results of the Examination to be held 
at the College on June 28th and 29th.—For further information apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 


ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE’S WOO.).— 
Opens September, 1905, us a SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Sandy -oil; 
9 acres of ground ; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. Principals: Miss AwlY 
KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice of Teaching (St. George’s 
Training College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German (Berlin) ; and 
Miss HELEN T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), Certificated 
Student of Girton College.—Prospectus and all information from Miss NEILD, 
The Vista, Leominster; or Miss AMY KEMP, Elmfield, Manchester, and 
Linthwaite, Windermere. 


- MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 


Principal—Miss JANE L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
1, TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY: TEACHERS. Preparation 
for London or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma. 
2. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. Fee £75. 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 














ORRAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WATFORD.—Good 
Music and Drawing. JResident French, German, and Gymuastic 
Mistresses. Large hall and good class-rooms. Garden and field for gumes. 
Preparation for University Examinations. Recognised by Board of Education. 
—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW, MLA. 


St RONANS SCHOOL for GIRLS, HADLEY WOOD, 
MIDDLESEX (10$ miles from London).—Country. Bracing Air. 
Principals—Miss LEDWARD, M.A. Owens College; Miss SHORE, His- 
torical Tripos, Newnham College; Miss B. SHORE, Medieval and Modern 
languages Tripos, Girton College. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
ey Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


ADY strongly RECOMMENDS comfortable HOME in 

CLERGYMAN’S FAMILY, South of Scotland. Mild climate, healthy 

neighbourhood, excellent schools. Delicate children specially cared for.— 
Address, ‘‘ M. J. F.,” 17 Grosvenor Crescent, Edinburgh. 


ADY K RECOMMENDS A FINISHING HOME 
SCHOOL near London where a small number of GIRLS of good family 
receive a brilliant education ; great attention to health and sport; and delicate 
girls can study on special lines. Two Scholarships of value offered to two 
clever girls over 16, They must be daughters of Professional men.—Address, 
“EMULATION,” c/o Robert Watson, 6 Bouverie Street, London, E.C, 


EEKLY BOARDERS and_Boarders.—WEST 

HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. Healthy Education for GIRLS 

and BOYS, seven to fourteen. School omnibus daily from London. _Princi- 

pals: C. E, RICE, M.A, (late of Bedales School) and Mrs. GARRETT RICE 
(late of Wycombe Abbey School). 

















T MONICA’S, TADWORTH, SURREY. 


Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London. 

Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduates and Aenames 
——= ists on Lecture System, a—__ graded with special —— to 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
school. Excellent opportunities for elder girls to s ise in 
History, Literature, Music, and Art, or to pre fora University career. Fees 
from 100 gns. perannum. TERM BEGAN MAY 5th. 

PrincipaL: Mitss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Live 1 G agors Mrs 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. O jects—To train Educatec 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All b h y 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastica 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to sful student Schools and Colleges 
su pet with qualified teachers. 

ALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a — course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor mes. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References mitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and Rev. 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
la BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to. become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, andi des Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 


as CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical bi pre Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. The students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. .Ample oppor: 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Lan es, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in 
January and in September.—F ull particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H. L. 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 

T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 

Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 

official and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCHESTER, and 

LIVERPOOL. , 
Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 

Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 

Sounans of the value of £16 and £10 per term for the Daughters of Clergy 
only. 

Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington, 




















HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and —— Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—Tle Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A. 
i? 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others, 


2, 89 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A, 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, S.W. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY. 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 
ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MIS' HESS, 
St Katharines Lodge, St Andrews. 


EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A Public 
Boarding and Day School of the highest grade for Girls, beautifully 
situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of the Council : 
The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are pre for the Univer- 
sities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School, which will be 
competed for in July next. The Council offer Free Scholarships without Exam- 
ination covering all School fees, except Boarding fee, to the Daughters of 
British Officers who have fallen in war.—Prospectus from the Secretary, A. G. 
N. TRIBE, Esq.. Albion Chambers, Bristol. The School Reopened on May 5th. 




















P LMSHURST, EAST FINCHLEY, N.—Miss LEADER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge (assisted by the Misses FLETCHER, late 

of West Coombe House). High-class Boarding-School for Girls. Some Day 
Pupils. Grounds of eleven acres; beautiful situation; healthy neighbourhood. 
Special attention to individual training, & homecare. Tennis, hockey, net-ball. 








IGHFIELD, HENDON, N.W.—Established 1858.— 
Principals—Miss CATHERINE METCALFE, Miss GERTRUDE 
WALLIS, late of the Froebel Educational Institute (School and College). 
Three Scholarships are offered to girls under fifteen years of age. TERM 
COMMENCED WEDNESDAY. May 8rd.—Prospectus on application. 
i ILLSIDE, FARNBOROUGH.—CONVEN'T OF OUR 
LADY OF THE SACRED HEART.—Cheerful and healthy position in 
the midst of pine district. Beautiful grounds. Special facility for acquiring 
Senauial French, German, and Italian. Preparation for Examinations if 
esired, 











OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey- 

field. Great educational advantages ; London Professors, resident English and 

foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual] attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens. 


OUNTESS RECEIVES a FEW ELDER GIRLS 
wishing to finish their Education and be prepared for Society. i 

advantages for Languages, Music, Art, Japanese Physical Training, giving 

grace and suppleness, Tennis.—84 Fitzjohn's Avenue, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


ISS SAX'TON WINTER (formerly Governess of 
H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 

and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 
LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts. Special advan- 
tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature, Lessons in ri , fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports. 
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TUDOR Se aa aa 80 HO OL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 

(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

Modern Education, London Masters attend daily. Exceptional 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
R CIRENCESTER. Patroy—H.M. KING >We aE E GB, 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate Management and Fo: B 
For Land-owners,Land-agents, Surveyors,Agriculturists, intendin ne 





First-rate 
advantages for Music and Modern Languages, 
LECTURERS—Profs. H. G. Szzurr, F.B.S. (Science); W. Hats GRIFFIN, 
M.A. (Eng. Lit); H. E. Mapen, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. (History) ; M. Hucueset 
(French); Dr. pat (German); C. Jerram, M.A. (“Current Events”), &c. 
MUSIC—Gustave Ganct, R.C.M.; Gustays Prapgav (Paris Conserva- 
toire); Gzorer Macratu, Pupil of Leschetizky ; Paut Storvine (Violin), &c. 
PAINTING AND DRAWING—Terziczk Wittiams, R.I. Also large Resi- 
dent Staff of highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses, including fully 
certificated gymnastic mistress (Swedish, Danish, and remedial exercises), and 
trained nurse as Matron. Special attention to health. Grounds over 4 acres. 
Large gymnasium, cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM 








Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(Late of Girton Coben. Cambridge ; Medisval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
PRIVATE OMNIBUS daily from Moseley. 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 ley Road (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
TERM COMMENCED MAY 4th. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr, H. KEELING, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


ANDECOTES (GIRLS) SOHOOL (Fee, £100), PARK- 

STONE, DORSET.—A high-c Ladies’ School under the managemen' 

of the Church Education Corporation. Also UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST: 

LEONARDS (Fee, £40), and CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD,—a residential 

Training cae for Teachers in Colleges for Women, and in Secondary 
Schools for Girls (Fees, £65 a year inclusive). Prospectus on application. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCO and Miss TARVER. 


RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School for 
Girls. Excellent premises, Thorough Modern Education. Exceptional 
advantages in Music and Painting.—Principals: Miss GIBB and Miss HALL. 


OWELL’S SCHOOL DENBIGH. 


The ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION WILL BE HELD 
JULY 4th and 5th at the School and at the Drapers’ Hall, London. 

The value of these Scholarships, which are intended mainly for the Daughters 
of Professional men of limited means, are such as to reduce all expenses for 
boarding and tuition fees to £20 and £30 respectively. 

Candidates must be approved by the Governors. 

Further information can be obtained from the Head-Mistress, 

Applications should be sent to the Clerk before June 20th. 

Denbigh, May 2nd, 1905. 


LENALMON D. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JULY 13th and 14th. 
For full particulars, apply to the Warden, Rev. A. R. F. HYSLOP, Trinity 
College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


| | INDHEAD SCHOOL (Preparatory), having been taken 
over by Mr. ROBERT BAGOT EVERARD, M.A., Oxon, of Remenham 
Place, near Henley-on-Thames, will be REOPENED FRIDAY, May 12th.— 
Postal address, Hindhead School, Hindhead. Station, Haslemere, L. & S.W.R. 
j otutadid COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE. 
CLASSICAL, MODERN, AND SCIENCE SIDES. 
Preparation for the Universities, the Army, Professions, or for Business. 
aes and Exhibitions. Junior Department. 
pply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


OODLANDS, DEGANWY, NORTH WALES.— 
Small PREPARATORY BOARDING SCHOOL. Highly recommended. 
Numerous Entrance Scholarships & Successes at Public Schools. High, healthy 
and beautiful situation. Large house & grounds. Country life. Sea bathing. 
Every care taken of backward or delicate boys.—C,. F. PUGHE, M.A., Cantab. 









































NPSOM COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 
Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Good Science 
Laboratories. Cadet Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving 
Scholarships te Universities and Hospitals. Specia: Classes for Londor 
Examinations. Entrance Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR, 


T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
TERM BEGAN ON MAY 5th. 

Eighteen Open Scholarships and Exhibitions ined at Oxford and 
Cambridge in the last six years.—For full partic apply Head-Master, 
Rev. E. s W. HOUGHTON, M.A. 

ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS 2 on JULY 5th to 7th. 

Boys joining the school on May 5th are eligible, as others. Special Classes 
for MY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 
Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. 


A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 
ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, and Professions, 
Valuable Scholarships and leaving Exhibitions, 
a Junior Department (8 to 12). 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 
UG Bs 


SCHOOL. 


The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will begin MONDAY, May 29th. 


Particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Rugby School. 
ONBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION on JUNE 27th, 28th, and 29th, 1905. 
For particulars apply to 
The HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 


LSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.—The 
Rev. J. A. 8. PAGET MOFFATT, M.A. Oxon., CONDUCTS at the 
above Rectory a small PREPARATORY SCHOOL of a dozen Boys, ages 8 to 
15, preparing for the Public Schools and Osborne Hoo Modern Languages 
and Mathematics strong. Situation very beautiful, healthy & bracing. Milk from 
Home Farm. Games, Drill, Rifle Shooting, Biding.—Prospectus on application. 
RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by Oxford Graduate, 

has a VACANCY fora THIRD PUPIL. Backward boy of 17 or 18 preferred. 
French and German. Special preparation for University Entrance Examina- 









































For Prospectus, with particulars of Entran i Sate, 

Diplomas, &2., 8 ply to the PRINCIPAL, ce Exhibitions, Scholarshipg 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 23ra, 

LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT 

] THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. ‘ 


| Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
| PresipENt—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE and EDUCATION, with Special Classes ft 
Navy and Army Examinations, Recent honours include Classical Scholarshinw 
Oxford; Admissions jto Woolwich, Sandhurst, the ‘ Britannia,’ and Osbo: “PB 
to Naval Clerkships, &. TERM BEGAN MAY 2nd, Tne, 

Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D., or to the 
SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, London, W. 


EIGHTON PARK SOHOOL 
NEAB READING, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


dove Pe bed ye A SCHOOL have oe well at the. Universities, 

e ool stands in its own grounds of about 45 a i 

town and the Thames Valley. - Gres, high above the 
For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarshi 

information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A. at Prey Sv 


ee 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAM. 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 6th, 7th, 
and 8th. FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging betw 
£80 and £20 per annum, will be awarded, including TWO SCHOLABSHIPSs 
£20 per annum, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only; and THREE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS confined to Candidates for Army Examinations; also several HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS of £20 per ennum or more. Senior Candidates must be under 
15, and Junior Candidates under 14, on May Ist.—Apply to the BURSAR the 
College, Cheltenham. ° 


tee Se 

OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE 

Church of England Public School on Reformation Principles, 

Since 1897: 28 Scholarships and Distinctions (down to 2nd Class onours) 

at Oxf, and Camb.; 31 Entrances Sandhurst, Woolwich, India Forests, 

‘ Britannia,’ Naval Cadetships, &. (Special Army Class) ; 17 London Matric. 

coe Engineering, &c.; 2 Entrances R.N.C., Osborne (Junior School). 

200 boys. Estate of 160 acres, Certific. Sanitation. Chem. and Phys, Labors,; 

Carp. and metal workshops. Entrance Scholarships March, July, Oct, 
Junior School with separate buildings and grounds. 


A LLHALLOWS SCHOOL, HONITON, DEVON, 
PREPARATION for UNIVERSITY and OTHER EXAMINATIONS, 
Special Class for Scholarships at the Public Schools, 
Fees for Board and Tuition from £42 a year. 
For Prospectus apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS— 

An EXAMINATION will be Held at the School on June 8th and 9th, 
1905, for EIGHT OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, four (Junior Platt) of £30, and 
four (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to Boys under 15 on 
A egal particulars may be had from Rev. A, H, COOKE, M.A, 
Head-. r. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS varying from £80 to £20 in value will be offered for 
competition in July. One Scholarship and one Exhibition will be offered in 
the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class,—Apply to tho 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.— Scholarship Examination, 

June 6th, 7th,and 8th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), one of £56, 
four or more of £50, and four or more of £30 per annum. Council Nominations, 
value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain 
a Scholarship.—For particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, 


ANE COURT, PARKSTONE, DORSET— 
Preparation for all Public Schools.—Apply for Prospectus to Head. 
Master, Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. 


IGGLESWICK SCHOOL.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS 

(£60 and under) will be offered in June for Classics, Mathematics, 
Modern Languages or Science. Examination at Giggleswick and in London.— 
Particulars may be had from the Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, M.A, 
Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorkshire, 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
= swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Glergymen. Apply HEADMASTER. 


ROADSTAIRS—PIERREMONT COLLEGE. 
Home School on the Coast. Moderate fees, 


Prospectus and List of Honours from L. W. POSNETT, M.A. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1905. Twelve or more, besides House Exhibi- 
tions, open to competition, value from £25 to £100a year. Also Scholarshi 
for Boys intended for the Army.—Particulars and Conditions from HEAD- 
MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 
SURREY. 


RANLEIGH SCHOOL, 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Suocepouetel, by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE, 
Head-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55. Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School—Apply AD-MASTER, School House, 


aN. OAS Te oe SCHOO L— 
FIRST-GRADE SCHOOL with Classical and Science sides. French 
and German on direct method. High position within view of the sea. Bracing 
air, Examined by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, Entrance. Scholarship 
of £30a year. Seven leaving Exhibitions to University. Good cricket field; 
studies and cubicles; chemical laboratory; swimming bath, workshop, 
gymnasium, sanatorium.—Rev. H. A. WATSON, Head-Master. 


Son00L for BOYS whose PHYSIQUE or NERVOUS 
TEMPERAMENT REQUIRES SPECIAL CARE and ATTENTION. 
Unqualified success with boys of this class.| Splendid buildings and situa- 
tion. All games, private golf course, workshops, chapel, own farm, dairy, 

Numbers limited ; mental or serious cases not cee i Reference to heads of 









































Modern equipment, 























tions. Bracing country ; large grounds ; cricket, hockey. Parochial Debating 
Society. Home life and careful supervision. 





public schools, clergy, leading physicians, parents, and others.—Apply, 
“THETA,” care of The Scholastic, &., Association, Limited, 22 Craven 
Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, 
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NTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
] 6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS, 





HOLIDAY COURSES, specially adapted to the needs of ENGLISH- 
sPEAKING STUDENTS, will be held during the months of JULY, AUGUST, 


SEPTEMBER, 





For full Particulars apply to SECRETARY. _ 


aE ANGLO-FRENCH UNIVERSITY SCHOOL for 
LADIES, now REMOVED from Villa Papillon, Dieppe, to the historic 
of the late Alexandre Dumas, Puys, prs Dieppe ; unrivalled situation ; 
iene d country; playing field, tennis wns, good bathing; full staff; 
oa sonaad French Professors; Languages, Art, Sciences; English references ; 
pip english Protestant, now in Englaud.—“M, H.,” care of J. and J 
Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London. : 
W\HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or u wards in her Chalet 
ar Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, Gorman. Opportunities for every fori of healthy enjoyment. 
f Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 


rac 
—<. twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. _ 








T\IEPPE.—Boarding and Day School for French and 
English Girls. Preparation for Examinations. English References. 
Escort in April. LITTLE GIRL WANTED as COMPANION to other ; 
reduced fees.—Principal, Mile. WALKER (Registered), 8 Quai Bérigny, 
IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 
Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed_with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
‘Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 








COLE DE LILE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 
for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admitted 
Zo learn French. Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture, Park and 
farm, 500 acres. Ieference permitted to : Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 
Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rev. R. I. St. Johu Parry, 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge,—Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 
Oise, France. fen 
EUILLY, PARIS. — Mile. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Excellent Visiting 
Masters.—For Prospectus and references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, 
Neuilly, Paris. 
ARIS.— Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms, Only Frencl: spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Pare 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


U PAIR.—JUNGE ENGLANDERIN aus guter Familie 
fir PENSIONAT im Westen Deutschlands gesucht.—Box 69, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


At oe eee eS 














Le, BERN E— 

EDUCATIONAL HOME for a small number of GIRLS, Languages 

and their Literature, Music, Painting, History, and Art Lectures. Accomplish- 

ments combined with sound practical training. Individual care. Highest 
references given and required.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. 


ONN AM RHEIN.—SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS. 
Principal—Frau REGIERUNGSRAT ALTSTAEDT, 
Thorough knowledge of German Language and Literature, Music, Languages. 
Excellent references. 


— FOR BOYS AND GIRLS IN ENGLAND 





OR ABROAD. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this Country and on the Continent, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection, by sending (free of charge) Pro- 
spectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly-recommended Establish- 
ments, When writing please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and 
give some idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. aud J. PATON, Epvucationat AGEnts, 
143 Cannon Street, Lonvon, E.C. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1,062 pages, post-free, 2s. 

PATON’S GUIDE TO CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 216 pages, post-free, 
1s. 44. 





PO ee a ES oa 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES for GIRLS 
and BOYS.—Parents seeking good Schools and Educational Homes in the 
British Isles or Abroad can obtain reliable information, free of charge, by send- 
ing detailed statement of requirements to Mr. MAN'S EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near Oxford Circus). 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager,R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


R. TRUMAN’S LIST of GOVERNESSES and LADY 
NURSES provides the best and easiest means of securing the services 
of English and Foreign Ladies of good recommendations and experience in 
the care and education of children.—Post-free on application to the LADY 
SUPERINTENDENT, Mr. Truman’s Educational Agency, 6 Holles Street, 
Cavendish Square, London, W. 
UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25Craven Street, Charing Cross. __ 
YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
gg ae Schools also recommended.—_MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
* Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 























'Y PEW RITING WAN T&T. D. 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Further Particulars on Application. 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C, 








OYAL LITERARY FUND. — ANNIVERSARY 

_ DINNER, THURSDAY, May 18th, 1905, Rev. Dr. BUTLER, Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, in the Chair. The object of the Fund is to 
assist Authors in distress. Among those who have m compelled to seek 
assistance from the Fund are many distinguished Authors, whose fame is the 
proudest inheritance of their Countrymen, and the simple mention of whose 
names would bear startling testimony to the value of the Society. But 
suppression of names and of circumstances which might indicate names is 
obviously essential, and it is not easy, therefore, to bring home to the public 
the value of the work done by the Fund. Annual subscriptions or donations 
will be thankfully acknowledged. Applications for dinner tickets should reach 
the Secretary not later than May 8th. The list of Stewards will be published 
in the Times on Monday, May 15th.-_A, LLEWELYN ROBERTS, Secretary, 
7 Adelphi Terrace, Wat. 


TP\HE DAVID LEWIS MANCHESTER EPILEPTIC 
COLONY. 

The COLONY IS NOW OPEN for the Reception of Sane Epileptics. 
Grounds of 113 acres, situated in a beautiful part of Cheshire, two and half 
miles from Alderley Edge Station. Electric light throughout. Perfect 
sanitation, 

The colony system ensures for epileptics the social life and employment best 
suited to their needs, Terms for middle and upper class patients from 30s. a 
week upwards, according to accommodation and requirements.—For further 
information apply to the Director, Dr. McDOUGALL, David Lewis Colony, 
near Alderley Edge, Cheshire; or to EDWIN W. MARSHALL, Secretary, 
38 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


OTICE.—If you are interested in Books you should 

_ get the May BOOK MONTHLY, now ready, 6d. net, Lilustrated. A 
Specimen Copy of this useful and attractive Magazine will be sent free on 
application to the Publishers, Simpxuy, MarsHaLL, aNd Co., 4 Stationers’ 
Hall Court, London. 


8.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (3,273 tons). 
L10 10s. NORWEGIAN FJORD CRUISES. 
NORTH CAPE AND BALTIC CRUISES. 
£5 5s, SWISS TOURS, SPECIAL NO NIGHT TRAVELLING PARTIES. 
Details, H. 8. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 
rNOURS TO PORTUGAL. 
BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 


£10 to £12 covers all Expenses for 14 to 17 days, or £15 to £19 for 23 to 27 
days, with the addition of delightful carriage driving. First-Class travel. 
Excellent Hotels, ‘ 

















BOOTH 38.8. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 30 James 
Street, Liverpool. 
N ATTRACTIVE WORLD TOUR.—A TRAVELLER 
of wide Experience, capable Linguist and Tutor, starting June 6th by 
ss. ‘Saxonia,’ vid Boston, U.S.A., and C.P.R. route, for a stay in Japan, 
returning vid Australia, Ceylon, Egypt, &c., could ‘TAKE CHARGE of a 
limited NUMBER of YOUNG MEN for whole or part of tour. References 
given and required. Can be seen by appointment at the Howard Hotel. An 
estimate of expenses given.—Address, Rev. J. TUKE JOHNSON (M.A.Oxon.), 
Howard Hotel, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 
\ Vi HAT is the RELIGION called THEISM ?—Apply for 
THEISTIC LITERATURE to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James’s Church), 
Piccadilly, London, where Services are held every Sunday at 11 and 7. 
Literature sent gratis and post-free. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


By erene we: cleared with BLATTIS, now used for 
8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, 
¥.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Recommended 
by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6. 
(post-free).—-HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


MAPLE & CO 


LONDON PARIS 


“CHAIRS” 


A new book with 600 photographs and 
sketehes of drawing room, dining room, 
library, study, hall, and office chairs, easy 
chairs in every variety of shape and cover- 
ing, wicker, coloured cane and bamboo 
chairs, &e. The most interesting and 
comprehensive book of chairs published 


Free on application 




















LIBRARY CHAIRS 


MAPLE & CO 
“Allenburys” Foods. 


4 PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 





ee or 


Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No.2. Malted Food No. 3 
From birth to 8 months. From 8 to 6 months: From 6 months and upwards. 


Pamatt on Infant Feeding FREE. rie 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, Loadon, B.C. 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 





Patrors—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


Presipent—The BISHOP of LONDON, 
Cuarrman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. 
Srecretany—W. N. NEALE, Esq. AcTUARY 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 
THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 
THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,194,485. 


Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


Vice-Presipent—The LORD HARRIS. 
Deputy-Cuarrman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 
anpD ManaGer—FRANK B. WYATT, Esgq., F.LA. 


Annual Income, £398,982. 





The ANNUAL PREMIUMS are LOWER THAN 
THOSE USUALLY CHARGED. 

Under the “REDUCED PREMIUM” system— 
applicable to Whole-Life and Endowment Assur- 
ances—only FOUR-FIFTHS of the ordinary Annual 
Premium is payable, the other one-fifth remaining 
a debt to be repaid out of Bonus. 

Notwithstanding the LOWNESS of the Premiums 
ch: , the BONUSES are on an EXCEEDINGLY 
HIGH SCALE. For the 20 years ending May, 
1901, the Bonuses distributed were equal to an 
average Cash Return of no less than 45 per cent. 
of the Premiums paid. 


The CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE are most 
favourable, and SURRENDER VALUES, PAID. 
UP POLICIES, and LOANS ON DEPOSIT OF 
POLICIES are all on an exceedingly liberal scale. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


No Agents employed and No Commission paid for 
the introduction of business, whereby about 
£10,000 a year is saved to the Members. 

Assurances can be readily effected by direct com- 
munication with the Office, 

2 and 3 Tue Sanctuary, WestMmInsTER, S.W. 








FISHER’S 


CORRESPONDENCE BAG. 


The most convenient of all Writing Cases. 
S. FISHER, Ltd., 


Write for Catalogue of Writing Cases. 
188 STRAND. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots. 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester : 26 Market Street. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 
Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


Children’s 1/3 doz. |! Hemstitched. 
CAMBRIC tute ig > | den ant 
“ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
POCKET Bonmsox & Curaver have a 

Pi an world-wide fame.”—Queen. 
SAMPLES & PRICE HANDKERCHIEFS 





COLLARS, Gentlemen's 4-fold, from 4/11 

IRISH perdoz. Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, 
from 5/11 per doz. 

HIRTS, Fine 


s 
Quality Long 
COLLARS, CUFFS, Cloth, with 4- 
cieeltspaclisiatipenits fold pure Linen 
SAMPLES & PRICE Fronts, 35/6 
LISTS POST FREE. & SHIRTS. por ace. 
(to measure, 2/- extra). 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 
materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 

14/- the 4-doz. 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, al Letter Orders and 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Direct to Belfast. 











Applications for Copies of the SPEC. 
TATOR, and Comrunications upon matters 
of business, should NOT be addressed to the 
EpiTor, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 








Paid-up Capital £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ..........0ss0eseessesee soe ee- 1,040,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss THackeEray. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVAN''S 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-tree, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Ceutral Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sest.—Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
— Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
anufacturers, &c., on application. 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 








OUTSIDE PAGE (when available) 14 GUINEAS, 


BRIG ss nccscccossenbtestocentee £1212 0 | 
Half-Page (Colum:.) .......... 6 6 0 
Quarter-Page (Ilalf-Column) .. 3 3 0 
Narrow Column(Third of Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column.......... 220 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... 1 1 0 
Column (Two-thirds width of 

Page) ...cccrccsdsecerce cocse 8 8 O 

COMPANIES. 


Outside Page 
Inside Page ..... 


coccccccesccseeeL16 16 0 
sovcccsceceee 1414 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(conluining on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
16s. an inch. 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
158. an inch. 


| 
ORTHERN A§ : 
N i COMPANY, SURANOE 


Established 1836. 
London : 1 Moorgate St. | Aberdeen : 1 Union Ty 
Accumulated Funds, £6,673,039, 


The SIXTY-NINTH ANNUA 
MEETING of this Company was hala Brrr 
house at Aberdeen on Wednesday, May 8rd, 1905, Gee 
the Directors’ Report was presented. » when 


The followi 
a ollowing is a summary of the report referred 


ns raw DEPARTMENT, 

1e a) received last year 

£1,090,252. showing an increase of eno et ° 

son ig 7 those of the previous year, E pat 
The LOSSES amounted to £725,669, , 

of the premiums. OF 66°6 per cent 
The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (ineludi 

commission to agents and charges of every kinds 

came to £366,966, or 33°7 per cent. of the premiums, ’ 


LIFE DEPARTMENT, 

ASSURANCE BRANCHES. — During the 
1,186 Policies were issued for new assurances, anda 
ing in the aggregate to the sum of £480,620, These 
new assurances yielded annual premiums amoun 
to £16,633, and single premiums amounting to £7,167 

The TOTAL INCOME of the year from preilums 
was £277,646, and from interest £128,608, 

The CLAIMS amounted to £235.204, 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (including 
commission) were limited in the Life Accounts to 
10 per cent. and in the Endowment Account to 
5 per cent. of the premiums received, 

ANNUITY BRANCH.—The sum of £84,907 wag 
received : a an ter _ during the year. 

The whole FUNDS of the Life Departm 
amount to £4,428,065. ny a 

The report having been unanimously adopted, it 
was resolved that the total amount to be distributed 
amongst the shareholders for the year 1904 be £90,000 
(being dividend of £3 per share), in addition to 
£6,000, the instalment of 4s. per share now due of 
the Shareholders’ Life Bonus, 1901-5, 


LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Colonel Robert Baring. Wm. Egerton Hubbard, 


H. Cosmo O.  Bonsor, Esq. 
Esq. Frederick Huth Jackson, 
Lawrence E. Chalmers,| Esq 


Esq. Henry James Lubbock, 
Ernest Chaplin, Esq. Esq. 
Alex. Heun Goschen, Esq. | Charles James Lucas, Esq. 
Henry Charles Hambro,} Rt. Hon. Sir Algernon 
sq. | "West, G.0.B. 
SEORETARY.—H. E. WILson, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY.—H. GAYFORD, 
FIRE J. Robertson, Home Superintendent. 
DEPARTMENT ( Jos. Fowler, Foreign Superintendent, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—H. Foot, Actuary, 
GENERAL MANAGER OF THE COMPANY.—H. E. Wilson, 
Copies of the report, with the whole accounts of the 
Company for the year 1904, may be obtained from any 
of the Company’s offices or agencies, 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 

Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, THE OLD CorNER 
BooKsTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS CoMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MEssRs. 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A.,and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCon- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’S 
LiprarRy, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tue 
Harotp A. WILSON Company, LTD., 33 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A, 
T, CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BOOKSELLING Depét, Cairo and Port Said; 
and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Zown. 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GOTCH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Prictor AND CoM- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R.SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
and W.C. Riasy, Adelaide, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Yearly. Half- Quar- 
yearly. terly. 
£1 86... 0143...072 





Including postage to any 
part of the United King- 


dom oe eee 
cluding postage to any 
of the English 


Colonies, America, 





Displayed Advertisements according to space. 





Street, Strand, W.C. 





Terms: net. 


France, Germany, India, 


China, Japan, &ec. ow 1126... 0163... 0832 
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ae books aan no matter ot Ly ohne. The _ expert 
okiinder extant. Please state wants. S WANTED—£30 offered for 

Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1847-48; £50 for Walton’s Angler, 1653; £10 for Jorrocks’ 10/6; 16/6; and 95/- up to £20. 
Jaunts, 1843 ; £20 for Orme’s British Field Sports, 1807 ; £20 for Shelley’s Queen 
Mab, boards, 1813; £3 for Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 2 vols., 1807; £2 
for Poetry for Children, 2 vols., 1809; 25s, for Rosamund Gray: a Tale, 1798,— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, John Bright St., Birmingham. “i 
T° BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free Libraries.— 


Remainders, offered at prices ag reduced, is now ready, and will be sent 
pat tee upon application to W. H. 


Books AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES.— 
NOW READY and font, patos on application, 
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LEAS TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEAS TOBACCOS 

For the use of 


those who desire 
the best of things 


Sample 
Per Ib. 20z. packet. 


SWASHBUCKLER titiiic” 6/8 -/11 fei 
BOARDMAN’S = fies 7/4 T= ei 


made, 
THE CHAIRMAN Delightfully 7/4 1/-) Bos 
cool. 
TOURNAMENT = “incur’” 8/= O/0 Beis 
WASSAIL Memucicns O° 0/22 Pei 
aroma, 
INDIAN FAKIR. = f.tinting 10/- 1/4 resi 
tobacco, 
SPECIAL ! 


{ 0z, Packet of each of the above Tobaccos, 3/3 post paid. 
NOTE __ Smokers will find in these high-class mixtures tobaccos to satisfy 


the most exacting palates. A lifetime’s study and experience 
have resulted in the production of 


THE MILDEST AND COOLEST TOBACCOS KNOWN. 


Your Tobacconist can easily obtain them, or they will be 
sent direct from 


R. J. LEA, 


45 Market Street, Manchester. 


Bankers: MANCHESTER AND LiIvERPOOL DistrRICT. 


A PRESENT 


FOR AN 


ABSENT FRIEND 





The Overseas Daily Mail is a complete 
digest of all the interesting and important 
Home News of the Week, printed for readers 
in the Colonies and Abroad. 


It is produced on specially manufactured 
paper weighing less than 2 0z., so that it 
can be delivered fifty-two times to any 
address in the world for 5s., including 
postage, which should be remitted by P.O. 
or Cheque, crossed ‘Coutts and Co,” 


Specimen Copy will be forwarded post-free 
by applying to the 
ASSISTANT CLERK, 
“Daily Mail,” 
London. 





PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS, 


COOL AND SWEET. 


Sold in Two Strengths— 
MILD MEDIUM 
5d. per oz.; }1b. Tins, 1/8. 4id. per oz.; ilb. Tins, 1/6. 


Testing Samples will be sent post-free 
to applicants mentioning this Paper. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
. Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £55,000,000. 





OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.— “Mr. E. Baker 
18 @ very experienced bookseller.’’—Bazaar, Exchange and Mart. All 








The May Catalogue of valuable Second-Hand Works and New 


SMITH and SON, Library Department, 
Strand, London, W.C. 





“TI would as soon think of leaving my keys at home as my 
Fountain Pen. It is as essential a part of my outfit as my 
boots, behaves much better than they do, and stands a lot 
more wear and tear. Every man who lives by his pen should 
wear it near his heart, and then his goose will indeed be a 


*Swan.’” 
So writes 
T. J. MACNAMARA, Esq., M.D., Editor of the Schoolmaster, 
of his 


“SWAN” 


FOUNTAIN PEN. 


There is no pen so well adapted to the 
requirements of the literary man and any who 
have much writing to do. It will last a life- 
time, be always ready for use, and assist the 
flow of thought in its rapid, easy movement. 


Of all Stationers, in three sizes : 


Any Hand Suited. Every Pen Guaranteed. 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 
79 & 8 HIGH HOLBORN, WC. 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. NEW ANNUAL CATALOGUE | Branches: 93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, LONDON, W.3 


3 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER; and at 





H. J. GLAISH Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


PARIS and NEW YORK. 
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‘DISRAELI. 


IN PERIL OF CHANGE. 
Cc. F. G. Masterman’s new volume of brilliant 
studies of contemporary literature and 
religious and social conditions. (6s.) 


T. P, O’Connor’s “Life of Lord Beaconsfield” 
is now issued uniform with Mr. John Morley’s 
“Life of Richard Cobden.” (2s. 6d. net.) 


LUCIE AND I. 
This vivacious novel by the Author of 
“Celebrities and I” has met with a chorus 
of praise from the Press. (6s.) 


MADEMOISELLE IXE. 


Lanoe Falconer’s famous story is now issued, 
bound in cloth, at Is. net. 


ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN, 


A companion volume to Arthur H. Beavan’s 
delightful book, “Birds I have Known,” 
50 Illustrations, 5s. 





THE INDEPENDENT REVIEW. 


MAY. 2s. 6d. net. 
Notes on Current Events. 
Ratine oF Rurat GrounD VALuES: A MANIFESTO. 
Tue So-caALLED Science or Sociotogy. H. G. Wells. 
HopGeE anp HIs Epvucators. Sir Edmund Verney, Bart. 
Tue State anp Seconpary Epvucation. T. J. Macnamara, M.P. 
MERE TECHNIQUE: A Repty. Simon Bussy. 
A Leaavue or Heattu. Sir Lauder Brunton, 
THe Mancuvurian CAMPAIGN. Hilaire Belloc. 
Tue Optimism OF BROWNING AND MerepiTuH. A. G. Pigou. 
Mr. Batrour’s Horx Sussecivz. Herbert Paul. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, LONDON. 
OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER 
Have Now Ready: 


MR. CARNEGIE’S NEW BOOK, 


JAMES WATT. 
By ANDREW CARNEGIE, LL.D. 


Completing the Famous Scots Series. 
Art Canvas, 1s. 6d. net; gilt top, 2s. net. 
List of the Famous Scots Series (42 volumes) on application. 








DR. ALEX. WHYTE’S NEW BOOK. 
THE 


WALK, CONVERSATION, & CHARACTER 
OF JESUS CHRIST OUR LORD. 


A Series of Discourses on the Character of Our Lord. By the Rev. ALEX- 
ANDER WHYTE, D.D., Author of “ Bible Characters,” &, 6s. 


London: 21 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 
Edinburgh: 100 PRINCES STREET. 


A PUBLIC MEETING 


IN BUPPORT OF THE 


CHEAP GOTTACES EXHIBITION 


[at LETCHWORTH (Garden City), JULY 15th—SEPT. 30th], 
As a Practical Effort towards the Solution of 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM, 


WILL BE HELD AT THE 


WESTMINSTER PALACE HOTEL 
On Wednesday, May 10th, at 4 p.m. 





THE EARL OF ONSLOW, G.C.M.G., will Preside, 
AND WILL BE SUPPORTED BY 
THE EARL CARRINGTON, G.C.M.G., THE LORD BISHOP OF 
HEREFORD, THE LORD HYLTON, SIR WILLIAM CHANCE, 
Bart., SIR WALTER LAWRENCE, K.C.LE., MR. W. CROOKS, 
M.P., MR. F. A. CHANNING, M.P., MR. R. NEVILLE, K.C. 
MR. J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, AND OTHERS. 





All interested in the question of Rural Housing are invited to attend. 


THE 


METAPHYSIC of 
EXPERIENCE. 


SHADWORTH H. HODGSON, 
In-Four Books. 


Book I—General Analysis of Experience, 
Book II.—Positive Science. 

Book III.—Analysis of Conscious Action, 
Book IV.—The Real Universe. 


In|4 vols. 8vo, buckram (the vols. not to be had separately) 
price 36s. : 


ALSO BY THE SAME. 
TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay, 


8vo, 16s. 1865. 


THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an Ethical 


Enquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 1870. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION, 


2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 1878, 


OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS, 


Essays :—The Genius of De Quincey, and De Quincey as Political Economist 
—The Supernatural in English Poetry, with Note on the True Symbol 
of Christian Union—English Verse. 

Verse Translations :—Nineteen short passages, mostly familiar, from 
and Latin Classic Poets. , " mane 

Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 1881. 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, EC; 
NEW YORK and BOMBAY. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


No. 480 ror MAY, witn SuPPLEMENT. 


Sows Recent EpvucaTionaL Rerormers.—I. Pror. H. E. Armstrona, By 
Dr. F. H. Hayward. 

Tur Wrymo.ogy or “Epucation.” By William Jolly. 

HumMANisM AND Reatism aS Forces IN HieHeR Epucation. By F, W, 
Westaway. 

Some CHILDREN’s IDEAS OF AN IDEAL SCHOOL. 

Tue COMPARATIVE VALVE OF Home anD CLass Work (continued), 

NEWNHAM COLLEGE. 

A Puiea For A “History Room” ry Scuoots. By M, A. Howard, 

A ProritaBLE Proression. By M. Shaxby. 

Some Aspects oF HyGiENE IN SCHOOLS. 

OccasionaL Novres :—Head-Mastership of Eton; Women as Councillors; 
Sheffield University; School Continuation Bill; Hon. John Collier on 
Compulsory Classics; Training in Scotland; The Use of Alcohol; Bate. 
Aided Secondary Schools ; Examiners; Blind v, Spencer, &c. 

Prize Competitions :—Translation, Literary Puzzles, &. 

UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS, 

Loca AUTHORITIES. 

CoLoNIAL AND ForeicNn Notes. 

Reviews and Notices; Books of the Month; Jottings, &c, 





Price 6d.; per post, 8d, 





Offices: 3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, E.0. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED) 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post - free on 
applications FOREIGN BOOKS are awail- 
able on all Subscriptions. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
AND NEW REMAINDERS 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

The MAY LIST, now ready, contains Popular Works 
on SPORT, TRAVEL, BIOGRAPHY, and FICTION. 
Lists sent free on application. Scarce and out-of-print 
Books sought for and reported upon free of charge. Old 
Bookbindings carefully repaired or restored. Special 
attention given to Books of Value. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


380-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London. 


OOKS WANTED (Old or New); any Quantity for 
Cash.—Consignments per rail receive immediate attention, & Cash Offers 

sent per return. Experienced Buyers sent any distance for large Collections. 
Scarce and out-of-print Books supplied, no matter what subject. Please state 
wants. Catalogues free.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright St., Birmingham. 
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| 
Read a Novel that is 





WORTH READING. 


A remarkable and fine character story 
, of a Woman hampered by her Talent. 
! ' A Novel full of actuality and of high 
literary quality. 


A WOMAN AND 
. HER TALENT. 


: (“4A Woman sat alone with her Talent.”’) 


— BY — 


ev ee 


LOUISE JORDAN MILN. 


. wo 


se 


[NOTE. — This novel will be 

obtainable at all Booksellers’, 
6 | Libraries, and Bookstalls on and 

after Monday, the 8th inst,] 


~Aa ea 





eofan 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London.. 
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READY MAY lors. 
MR. WILLIAM J. LOCKE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE MORALS OF 
MARCUS ORDEYNE. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
By WILLIAM J. LOCKE, Author of ‘‘ Where Love Is,” * Derelicts,” &. 


THE MORALS OF 
MARCUS ORDEYNE. 





A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY ETHEL CLIFFORD. 
LOVE’S JOURNEY, and other Poems. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
By ETHEL CLIFFORD, Author of ‘‘Songs of Dreams.” 





“LIVING MASTERS OF MUSIC.”—Vol. VI. 
JOSEPH JOACHIM. 


By J. A. FULLER MAITLAND. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





A NEW BOOK FOR EVERY LOVER OF SPORT. 
RIFLE AND ROMANCE IN 
THE INDIAN JUNGLE: 


Being the Record of Thirteen Years of Indian Jungle Life. By Captain 
A. L BR. GLASFURD (Indian Army). With 54 Illustrations by the 
Author and Reproductions from Photographs, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 





SOME RECENT SUCCESSES. 
THE CREED OF CHRIST. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The Rev. BR. J. CAMPBELL (of the City Temple), in the DAILY 
CHRONICLE.—“I should be glad to have written this book...... It is almost as 
remarkable in its way as was ‘Ecce Homo’ a generation or 80 ago.” 

SUNDAY SUN.—‘‘This is, perliaps, the most remarkable and the most 
fascinating book which has appeared on its own lines since Ernest Renan 
issued to an astonished world ‘ La Vie de Jésus,’” 





THE 


TWENTIETH CENTURY CHILD. 


By EDWARD H. COOPER. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
The COUNTESS OF WARWICK, in the DAILY MAIL.—“ This delightful 
book.” ; : 


ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Cooper has made himself the expert on 
cenild-life.” 


THE LIFE & LETTERS 
OF R. S. HAWKER 


(VICAR OF MORWENSTOW). By his Son-in-Law, C. E. BYLES. Numerous 
Illustrations, including a Water-Colour Portrait by the EARL OF CAR- 
LISLE, Lithographs by J. LEY PETHYBRIDGE, &c., demy 8vo, 2Is. net. 


TIMES.—“ A triumphant acquittal.” 
WORLD.—“ Perhaps the best-written life of a man with a delightful person- 
ality published for some time.” 


WIDDICOMBE. A Novel. 
By M. P. WILLCOCKS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MORNING POST.—‘The characterisation is both discriminating and 
subtle.” 
EVENING STANDARD.—“ A fine, rather unusual novel.” 


A CHILD OF THE SHORE. A Novel. 


By MIDDLETON FOX. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MORNING LEADER.—“ A remarkable book, glowing, fanciful, and fantastic 
by turns.” 














READY MAY 1é6ru. 


NAPOLEON : THE FIRST PHASE. 


Some Chapters on the Boyhood and Youth of Bonaparte, 1769-1793. By 
OSCAR BROWNING. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


PEACE AND OTHER POEMS. 


By A.C. BENSON. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 








JOHN LANE, LONDON and NEW YORK. 








A. & ©. BLACK’ 
: ; LIST 
ROME. Painted by ALBERTO Pisa. Text by M. A. R. 
- and Hope Matigson. Containing 70 Full- ruaas 
square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 20s, fo Illustrations in Colour, 
Edition de Luxe, with letterpress printed on Hand-made ‘aper. 
» Containing 
350 signed and 


- P 
the Earliest Impressions of the Illustrations, and limi 
numbered copies, price 2 Guineas net. : me 


FLORENCE AND SOME TUSCAN CITIES pant 
by Colonel R. C. Gorr. Described by Crarissa Gow Paintad 
ull-page Illustrations in Colour, square demy 8vo, cloth, price 20g, ; %5 








NORWAY. Painted by Nico JuNGMAN Described by Braray 
; nap aoe y Beatrix 

Juneman. Containing 75 Full-page Illustrations are 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 20s. net. = Oslten, 9 demy 


. Ue ey a 

TIBET AND NEPAL. Painted and Described by A. Henry 
Savace Laxpor. Containing 75 Full- Illustrati in 

square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price at pastes 0 ds Colour), 


e aia, 

NUREMBERG. Painted by ARTHUR GEORGE BELL, De. 
scribed by Mrs, ArtHur G. Bei. Containing 20 Full-page Mustrati 

* Colour, square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. net, asin 


TROUT FISHING. By W. Earu Hopason. Second Edition 
with a Frontispiece by W. H. Roure, and a Facsimile in rime 











a model book of flies, for stream and lake, arranged rding 
months in which the lures are appropriate. : Goan Bv0, cloth silt i 
price 7s. 6d. net. : , 


THE ronens SOUNTRY. By F.G. Kirton. Contain. 
ing® -page Illustrations, mostly from Photo hs by T. W. Tyzp: 
large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, alae 6s. siitaantins ies 


| 

THE THACKERAY COUNTRY. By Lewis MELVILrz, 
Containing 50 Full- Mlustrations from Photographs specially 

for the book by C. W. Barnes Warp, and a Map, large crown 8yo, cloth 

gilt top, price 6s. Pee 











KNOX’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION OF 
RELIGION WITHIN THE REALM OF SCOTLAND. Transcribed 
into Modern i wage by C. J. Guturie. With 43 Illustrations, Cheap 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 3s. 6d. net. 


THE FINAL TRANSITION. By Joun K. Ingram, LL.D 
Author of “ Human Nature and Morals,” “ Practical Morals,” &. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 


THE THREE GREATEST FORCES IN THE WORLD 
AND THE MAKING OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION: THE IN. 
CARNATION. By Wriiu1m Wryne Perron, Author of “Tho 
Memorabilia of Jesus.”” Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. net. 


A, & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 


From Williams & Norgate’s List 


JUST ISSUED.—Royal 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE AMERICANS. 


By HUGO MUNSTERBERG, 
Professor of Psychology at Harvard University. Translated by EDWIN B, 
HOLT, Ph.D. 
“This philosophy of Americanism is a careful and thoughtful study— 


historical, political, economic, intellectual, and social ; and Professor Minster. 
berg writes with perfect freedom and frankness.”—Scotsman. 




















READY THIS WEEK.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
SCHOOL TEACHING & SCHOOL 
REFORM. 


A Course of Four Lectures on SCHOOL CURRICULA AND METHODS 
delivered to Secondary Teachers and Teachers in Training at 
Birmingham during February, 1905. 

By Sir OLIVER LODGE, 


Principal of the University of Birmingham. 





NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


EDUCATION : intellectual, Moral, & Physical. 


By HERBERT SPENCER. 


This is an entirely New Edition, the whole having been reset in a much 
improved style. 


FIFTH AND ENLARGED EDITION, 
REPRESENTING THE PHILOSOPHY COMPLETED AND REVISED. 
8vo, cloth, 21s, 


Digest of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Works. 
AN EPITOME OF 
THE SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. 


By F. HOWARD COLLINS. 
With a Preface by HERBERT SPENCER. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, London, W.C 
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A MOST 


‘rom CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. 


REMARKABLE ENTHUSIASM 


, Has greeted the Publication of ; 
— mR. H. G. WELLS’S 
taining Imaginative and Picturesque Sociological Study, 
ed and 
A MODERN UTOPIA, 
fainted and the oritics are unanimous in considering it his FINEST 
uel and MOST POPULAR WORK. READ THEIR OPINIONS. 
A The ATHENZUM says: 
ian wThere has been no work of this importance published for the 
last thirty Yimazingly able constitution, and one wonders that it 
tcome of a single mind. 
[ENRY shoul 9 tonishing book is a piece of work which embodies 
olour), imaginative science at its highest.” ; f : 
«+ Modern Utopia’ ought to set people talking and discussing. Mr. Wells’s 
ee ‘aaag are always stimulating and crisply expressed. Domestic politics would 
De. = interesting again if Mr. Wells could convert a few statesmen to his 
7 inking.’ —Daily Telegraph. 
‘Ons in 9 ee i high waite, cma a significance that should not be overlooked, 
ae it indicates both clearly and with some gaiety the course which civic and 
iti pe ‘tual endeavours should follow if the world is not to revert to the type 
ition, #P ablished in the Middle Ages.”—Morning Post. ‘ Oy 
are of or Mr. Wells's book is interesting precisely because it challenges criticism 
0 the and 0 position. It is a book of great originality, the result of real thinking— 
t top, vitiesia of life by an acute and reflective observer who throws his work 
oe a most attractive form.”—Westmins‘er Gazette. 
Pr; * Broadly conceived and brilliantly writteu......Fall of profound thought, of 
tain. prilliant imaginative effort, 0 a background of pene pA pg a 
RELL, ‘Hilities which willstimulate interest in many world-problems of to-day.” 
ee 1 gDaily Chronicle 
— “ k is crowded with thought and suggestion, with all those character- 
LLE, Peg pet ti and sincerity which have made Mr. Wells, the author, 
, : rhaps best worth reading of modern English writers engaged in the function 
oy prprophecy.”—DMr. Cc. F. G. Mastermany, in the Daily News. 
th, “Mr, Wells's is much the most scientific and sensible construction of a 
‘bees Future based on the Present that I have ever read.” 
OF —Mr. H. Hamritton Fr rz, in the Evening News. 
sted MR. H. G. WELLS’S FINEST WORK. 
heap 


ay Illustrated by EDMUND J. SULLIVAN. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

LD THE CRISIS IN RUSSIA. 

Ne 


RUSSIA IN REVOLUTION. 


By G. H. PERRIS. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


ns A MODERN UTOPIA. 


This striking and impressive book, founded upon close personal observation 


$36 pectiliarly appropriate time. 


of all sides of subterranean life in the country of the Tsar, appears at a 
It sets forth in graphic language and with 


absolute fidelity to fact the causes that have led to the present reign of terror, 
t gives vivid word-pictures of the leaders of the revolution, and lets the reader 


into many suppressed stories of tyranny and oppression. 


A number of 


pictures, from photographs taken on the spot, add to the convincing quality 


of the narrative. 





A NEW WORK ON HEREDITY. 


THE PRINCIPLES of HEREDITY. 


By G. ARCHDALL REID, 


Author of ‘‘ Aleoholism : its Cause and Cure.”’ 


Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


B This is a highly important scientific work throwing fresh light on the 


roblem of heredity. 
~ fo biologists and the general reader. 
ole 





It is addressed mainly to medical men, but appeals also 


THREE STRIKING SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


A STORY OF THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. 


THE BROODING WILD. 
L By RIDGWELL CULLUM, 


Author of “ The Devil’s Keg,” “‘ The Hound from the North,”’ &. 


A Mountain 
Tragedy. 


AN EXPERT AMERICAN CRITIC who has read this story says of it: 
q “The scene of the story is the Canadian North-West, and deals with 


Trappers, Fur Traders, Hulf-Breeds, ‘ Neches,’ Huskies, &c. 


The book isa 


t distinct advance in style over the author’s previous works, and the descrip- 
tions of animal life, nature, &., are almost all as well done as our great nature 


writer, Professor Charles G. D. Roberts, would do it.” 


A CHINESE STORY. 


CH'UN KWANG. * "!s,2f cninoze tove 


By OLIVER G. READY, Author of “Life and Sport in China.” 


With 12 Illustrations by a Chinese Artist of repute. 


“This pleasantly written tale will give European readers a better insight 


into Chinese life and society than many more pretentious works. We are 


thoroughly interested in the romance.”—Saturday Review. 
“A very simple, straightforward, and pretty tale.”—Times. 


; “An exceptionally remarkable study of immemorial civilisation of the 


Chinese people.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


“This is a really delightful book and Mr. Ready deserves the thanks of 
English readers for the charming love tale of Far Cathay....... Fascinating 


and delightful throughout.”—Daily Telegraph. 
A FINE HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


THE SILVER KEY. 


By NELLIE K. BLISSETT, Author of “ Bindweed,” &e. 


: “The reader with a taste for a rattling, spirited, historical romance may be 
a confidently commended to Miss Blissett’s latest novel, for he will find there 
the qualities that make for his enjoyment....... Miss Blissett’s ingenuity is 

equal to every demand of a rather exigent situation. The hero is blithe and 


nt, the heroine is winsome, beautiful, and bewitching.” 


Daily Telegraph. 


“The story is well conceived, moves briskly, is full of incident, and follows 


the windings of an excellent inystery.’’—Globe. 


London: CHAPMAN ‘and HALL, Limited. 





MAGMILLAN AND GO.’S LIST. 


LIFE, LETTERS, AND LITERARY REMAINS OF 


JU. H SHORTHOUSE. 


Edited by his WIFE. In2 vols., Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, 17s. net. 








ILLUSTRATED POCKET CLASSICS.—New Vol. 


JOHN. INGLESANT. 


By J. H. SHORTHOUSE. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. 





1905 ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World, for the Year 
gt Edited by J. Scorr Ke.tire, LL.D. With Maps, Crown 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 





VOL. tll. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN 
ENGLAND. 


By HERBERT PAUL. In5vols, Vol. III., FROM THE DEATH OF LORD 
PALMERSTON IN 1865 TO 1876. 8vo, Se. 6d. net. 
Previously published—Vols. I.and IL 8s. 6d. net each. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ANDREW 
DICKSON WHITE, 


Formerly United States Ambassador at Berlin and St. Petersburg. 
Photogravure Portraits, in 2 vols, 8vo, 30s. net. 


COMPATRIOTS’ CLUB LECTURES. 
a — Edited by the Committee of the Compatriots’ Club. 8vo, 
8s, 6d. net. 





With 








HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Vol. 
DERBYSHIRE. By J. B. Fiera. With Illustra- 


tions by Netty Ericusey. Extra Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


HANDBOOKS OF ARCHHOLOGY AND ANTIQUITIES, 
NEW VOLUME. 


A GRAMMAR OF GREEK ART. By Percy 
Garpyer, Litt.D., Lincoln and Merton Professor of Classical Archmology 
in the University of Oxford. With Illustrations, Extra Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. : (Tuesday. 








HARVARD LECTURES ON GREEK 
SUBJECTS. 


By 8. H. Butcuer, Litt.D., LL.D., late Professor of Greek in the University 
of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 7s. net. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS. A 
Fragment of a Treatise on the Industrial Mechanism of Society, and other 
Papers. By the late W. Stantey Jevons, LL.D., M.A., F.B.S. With a 
Preface by Henry Hiaes. 8vo, 10s. net. [Tuesday. 


THE RETURN TO PROTECTION. By 
Witiiam Smart, M.A., D.Phil., LL.D., Adam Smith Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Glasgow. Crown &vo, 5s. net. 

Spectator.—‘‘ Most effective of all recent manuals on the great controversy 
of the day......Professor Smart puts his case with a freshness and simplicity of 
style which conceal the wealth of knowledge and thought upon which it is 
based.” 











PRINCIPLES & METHODS OF 
INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 


By A. C. Piaov, M.A., F.S.S., Fellow of the Royal Economic Society. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

Financial Times.—‘‘ A practical and enlightening contribution to a side of 
economics that has not hitherto been over-fully treated.......All those 
interested in social and labour questions should carefully read this little 
volume.” 


BETTING AND GAMBLING. A National Evil. 


Edited by B. SezsoHmM RowntTreEz, Author of ‘ Poverty.’’ Crown S8vo, 
5s. net. [Tuesday. 








MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBEARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxkmen, Lonpoys. Codes: Unicopg and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 














OOKS WANTED.—Highest cash value given for libraries 
and parcels, Special list free. 10s. to £50 each paid. Books with 
Coloured Plates, Old Sporting Books, First Editions, &. £30 offered for 
Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1848; £10 for Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1843; £2 for 
Mommseu’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847 ; £5 for Keats’s 
Poems, 1817; Endymion, 1818; 25s. each for Wilde’s Salomé, 1894; Lady Win- 
dermere’s Fan, 1893; The Sphinx, 1894; A Woman of No Importance, 18%; 
De Profundis, large paper; £10 Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £3 Alice in Won- 
derland, 1865 or 1866; &c.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 











Cheques (and Post-Office Orders Southampton Street, Strand) 





payable to “ John Baker,” 
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Every one interested in 
Cricket should read the 
Special Article in To- 
day’s Issue of - - - - 


THE COUNTY 


GENTLEMAN 
entitled 


Giants of 


Australian Cricket 


BY 


L. O. S. POIDEVIN. 


This Article is beautifully Illustrated 
with Photographs of the Great Austra- 
lian Cricketers in action. 


Parents should hand on this issue of THE 
County GENTLEMAN to their sons. To 
save yourself trouble you can cut out 
the subjoined order form and post it to 
The PUBLISHER, Tue County 
GENTLEMAN, 3 Wellington Street, Strand, 
W.C., or hand it to your Newsagent. 








ORDER FORM. 


Please send me the Current Issue of THE 
COUNTY GENTLEMAN, containing the 
Article by L. O. S. Potdevin, for which I 


enclose you 64d. zn stamps. 


|, SE TERRI a So et 


AAMAVESS .crcccsssusisvsvsvess PRANAB SER. Mie) 


COOOOH HEH ES POET OE HERE O OOO DEED ORO OREO EERO REE RH CREE Ee 





MR. MURRAY’S NEW Books 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. _ 
Mr. HORACE A. VACHELL’S New yn 


THE HILL... 


ISOBEL FITZROY’S NEW NOVEL. 
A QUIXOTIC WOMAN,, 


“ Agreeable to goat and never dull, so that it 
readers,” —Scotsma: 1t shonld have DO lack of 
“The author cow and holds the attention of the reader from the first» 


WITH RUSSIAN, JAPANESE, AND 
CHUNCHUSE. | fs.Pirincs gc: Bytes 


Ernest BRiInDLE. With a Map, large crown ue 6s, net, 











SECOND EDITION READY IMMEDIATELY, 


LHASA AND ITS MYSTERIEs, 


A Record of the papel. 1903-1904. By L. Austins W 
C.B., C.LE., F.L.S., F.A.1., Lieut.-Colonel, Indian Medical pn "4 
200 Tilustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 25s, net. ith 


OUR SUDAN. By Joun Wann, FSA, 


ane of Bg — Beetle,” ‘ havea 3 Coins and their Parent Cities" 

> rown 4to, 720 Illustrations, including Maps and 

21s. net. : 7 . mas Portrait, 
**Mr, Ward’s book is no tourist’s work. It is a full and co 

tion of the Sudan, its inhabitants, its antiquities, its rogrees ih efviean 4 

its commerce, past, present, and to come. Any one AB ne wishes to know i 

remarkable history of what will again be a great Empire, must go thro agh 

Mr. — ard’s haan page Ply Ag ad ype by picture. There will fy little Lt 

for him to know about the Sudan after that most enjoyable 

ended.”’—Daily Graphic. yon enpecienes i 


FIVE YEARS IN A PERSIAN TOWN 


By the Rev. Narrer Matcotm. With Illustrations by Mirza Ab Qasimi 
Yazdi, Photographs, and a Map, square demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net, ai 


By G. T. Hurcutnson. With an In 
ZAMBESI. =f Col. Frank Ruopsgs, C.B., DSO. wn 
many Illustrations from Photographs taken by Colonel ibnodes and the 
Author, square demy 8vo, 9s. net. 
“The whole book is really an enlightening one on South Africa, and ig 
worthy of careful attention by statesmen, politicians, economists, and general 
readers.” —Daily Telegraph. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND 
A ED 
ITS MEMBERS, fo tac ee 
and F. A. Eaton, M.A., Secretary of the Royal Academy. With Portraits, 
large demy 8vo, 21s. net. 
‘So entertaining and so ~—_. that one only regrets that the book should 
stop at the year 1830.”—Tim 
“OF undoubted wg for ‘all who find attraction in the study, pursuit, or 
literature of art.”—Globe. 


MAKERS OF MODERN HISTORY 


NAPOLEON III. CAVOUR. BISMARCK. By the Hon. Epwazp 
CapoGcan. Demy 8vo, 8s. net. 
‘His work is in all respects so capable that his name may fairly be added 
to those of the few writers of the day who show genuine ability in the critical 
discussion of men and affairs.” —Globe. 


THE SWORD OF _ ISLAM. 3; 


Artaur N, Wottastos, C.LE. With Illustrations, square demy 8v0, 
10s. 6d. net. 


NOW READY.—The MAY Issue of 


SCHOOL. 


A Monthly Record of Educational Thought and Progress. 
Edited by R. B. LATTIMER, M.A, 
No. 17. Price 6d. net. 


PRACTICE AND PRECEPT. 
bie ASSISTANT-MASTER : Has he a Future ?—IV. By ‘Once Ons oF 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND poses MONEY, By An Epucation SECRETARY. 

EDUCATION DAY BY DA 

THE i eee FORUM: The Teaching of Elementary Statics, 

ETTELL, B. 
OUR. "LEADERS. —XVII. Prof. William James. 
TO Aged = LANGUAGE TEACHING ON A PROPER BASIS. By 
ESLEY Brereton, M.A, 
EDUCATION IN — —V. Endowments. By Jouy Crarxz, MA, 
berdeen Univers 

MUNICIPAL SCHOOL, ‘GARDENS. ¥! he C. Mepp. 

COMMON-ROOM PAPERS.—I. With the Cadets, II. The Can 

THE DEARTH OF "ASSISTANT-MASTERS IN SECONDARY "SCHOOLS. 
By H. Fraser Bzeeto 

THE BooK AND ITS WRITER. Dr. Dukes’ “‘ Health at School.” 

THE ABBE GALIANI ON EDUCATION. By Geratpine Hovasos, 
University College, Bristol. 

ANGLO-GERMAN RELATIONS. By “J. A. Ow 

DIALOGUES ON EDUCATION. The Teaching of History. By % 

AYLLA 

HON THE ACT WORKS: Warwickshire 
VIEW : og Men of Letters—Sydney Smith. 

MINOR NOTIC 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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gmiTH, ELDER & GO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


RAPID REVI EW.—‘ A really great novel...... 
Mrs Ward has made of Lady Kitty a figure 
that the hardest must love and forgive,” 


FOURTH IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


THE MARRIAGE OF 
WILLIAM ASHE. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





ON MAY 10TH.—With a Portrait, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


IN PEACE AND WAR: 


Autobiographical Sketches, 
By Sir JOHN FURLEY, Kt., C.B. 
Author of “Struggles and Experiences of a Neutral Volunteer,” &c. 


SPRING IN A 
SHROPSHIRE ABBEY. 


By Lady CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL, 


‘The New Cinderella ” and “ Old Shropshire Life.” With 16 Full- 
page Illustrations, small demy 8vo, 9s. net. © [On May Sth, 





Author of 


NOTICE.—A Fifth and thoroughly Revised Edition is now ready of 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
og 
SPEARE. Nieionat Biography,” Honorary Doctor of Letters 


in the Victoria University. With 2 Portraits of Shakespeare, a Portrait 
of the Earl of Southampton, and Facsimiles of Shakespeare’s known 
Signatures, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
TIMES.— A marvel of research...... Never before has learning been brought 
to bear upon Shakespeare’s biography with anything like the same force.” 


ITALIAN LETTERS OF 
A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE. 


By MARY KING WADDINGTON, 
With 24 Portraits, Views, &c., 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


WORLD.—“ One of the most interesting books of the season..... Chatty, 
vivacious, observant, good-humoured, pleasantly descriptive, and teeming 
with references to famous and notable people, and to places and events of 
interest, these letters are models of their kind.” 


TRACKS OF A ROLLING STONE. 


By the Hon. Henry J. Coxe, Author of “A Ride over the Rocky Moun- 
tains,” “Creeds of the Day,” &c. With a Portrait Frontispiece, small 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ Mr. Coke is to be congratulated on his 
entertaining book.” 
DUBLIN EXPRESS.—“ A delightful and skilfully selected personal record. 
Mr. Coke’s reminiscences have a freshness and individual charm which 
prevent any danger of satiety on the part of the reader,” 


A VAGRANT ENGLISHWOMAN. 


By CATHERINE I. DODD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


VANITY FAIR.—“ A clever and interesting book......with plenty of the joy 
of life in it.” 
MORNING POST,—“ Full of amusing incidents and clever character 


A NEW NOVEL BY 
AGNES & EGERTON CASTLE. 


ROSE OF THE WORLD 


AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, 


AUTHORS OF “YOUNG APRIL,” ‘‘THE SECRET ORCHARD,” “THE 
STAR DREAMER,” &. 


MRS. HENRY DE LA PASTURE’S NEW NOVEL. 


FIFTH IMPRESSION HALF SOLD. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘‘‘PETER’S MOTHER’ is as delightful a 
character as the imagination of a novel-writer ever figured 
forth.” 


PETER’S MOTHER. 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BRITISH WEEKLY.—‘‘‘PETER’S MOTHER’ is distinguished in 
thought and manner, and, as a piece of literature, will stand high 
among the books of the year.” 


Duckworth & Co.’s New Books 
IDEALS AND REALITIES IN 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


By PRINCE KROPOTKIN. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


“ This most interesting volume is the best book of its kind 
that has appeared in England within the last ten years. 
There is nobody in England who can speak with such 
authority and such feeling on Russian writers and their 
sufferings. His intense and noble sympathy enables him to 
interpret as nobody before him has done...... Of absorbing, 
almost painful, interest.”—DAILY CHRONICLE. 


CRITICAL STUDIES & FRAGMENTS 


By the late S. ARTHUR STRONG, M.A., 
Librarian to the House of Lords and to the Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth. 
With a Memoir by Lord BALCARRES, M.P. 

4 Portraits and 23 other Illustrations, Photogravure Frontispiece. 
Royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 16s. net. 

“ They show the range of his information, as well as the 
variety of his tastes. His artistic criticism is never pedantic, 
always luminous and fresh. He fully understood his subject, 
his watchword was ‘Thorough,’ and it is as a genuine 
student that he deserves to be remembered.” —TIMES. 


By ELINOR GLYN, Author of ‘The Visits of Elizabeth.’ 
She Is at this moment our leading novelist of 
modern manners.”—SPHERE. 

THE BOOK OF THE DAY.—Second Large Impression, 


THE 


VICISSITUDES OF EVANCELINE. 


Coloured Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s, 


““Mrs. Glyn possesses the power of presenting scenes in such a way that 
they appear to be acted under our very eyes. She tells her tale in simple, 
nervous language. We watch her characters with unfailing interest, because 
we feel we are looking at real men and women. She knows what to say and 
what to leave unsaid. This gives a vitality to her book.”’—Standard. 

** An attitude to life which is actual, and has not hitherto discovered a mode 
of expression. A book like this must interest every one. The lightness, 
ease, and elasticity of style are quite distinctive. As a relief from the more 
conventional form of fiction, Evangeline’s method is most ole 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 


‘*The Soul of MARIE DURNFORD.” 
‘64 Story of human interest,” 


THE DISCIPLE’S WIFE 


By VINCENT BROWN. 6s. 
“ A notable book.” 
“ A book worth considering.” 
“MARIE DURNFORD is admirable to her finger-tips.” 
“The story commands attention. There is power and 
intensity; you may not agree, but you must read with 
admiration.” —See the Daily Press. 


THE HOUSE OF BARNKIRK. 


By AMY McLAREN, Author of “ From a Davos Balcony.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Tt has what we too seldom get and what is never without its charm—a 
picture of kindly, well-bred people who talk and act in a perfectly natural 
manner.”—Times. 

‘‘Miss McLaren is making a reputation.”—Glasgow Herald, 

“A very attractive story, full of incident and variety...,...and interesting 
both in its incidents and character-drawing.’’—Scotsman, 


VELAZQUEZ. By Avcuste Bréat, Author of 
“Rembrandt.” With 50 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
(In the “ Popular Library of Art.’’) 
Ask your Bookseller to show you all the Volumes issued in 


Duckworth’s Popular Library of Art. 


Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 











REMBRANDT. WATTS. GAINSBOROUGH. DURER. 
LEONARDO. ROSSETTI. FRED WALKER. MILLET. 
BOTTICELLI. FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS. 


THE GREY BRETHREN. By Micuaszr. Farr- 


Less, Author of ‘‘ The Roadmender.” Uniform with ‘*The Roadmender.” 
Cloth, 2s, 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE ITALIAN POETS SINCE DANTE. 


By Wiriu1am Everett. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
A study of the language and poetry of Italy, accompanied by a series of 


verse translations. 

GIOTTO. By Basi be Séuincourt. 45 IIlustra- 
tions, pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 

MEDIAEVAL ART, A.D. 312-1350. By W. R. 
LerHaby. With 60 Plates and many Original Drawings by the Author, 
pott 4to, 8s. 6d. net. 

ALBERT DURER. By T. Sturce Moore. With 
4 Copperplates and 50 Half-tone Engravings, pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


VERROCCHIO. By Maup Crurtweiu. 48 IIlus- 


trations, pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 





London: SMITH ELDER and 00., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 





DUCKWORTH and CO., 3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PREgs 








ORIGINES ISLANDICAE. A Oollection of the more important Sagas and other Nati 
Writings relating to the Settlement and Early History of Iceland. Edited and Translated by GUDBRAND VIGFUSSON and F. york POWEL 


2 vols. 8vo, cloth, £2 2s. net. ‘ 
SCOTSMAN.—“ English students of the early poetry and history of Northern Europe will accord these two substantial and well-furnishea Volumes 
a 


welcome not less pordlial becanse they may be taken to serve—to look for a moment at their extrinsic merits—as a monument to the memory of t' 
editors to whose diligence the promulgation of a sound knowledge of Icelandic literature already owes much.” WO learned 


CAIN ADAMNAIN. An Old-Irish Treatise on the Law of Adamnan. (“ Anecdote 


Oxoniensia.”) Edited and Translated by KUNO MEYER, Ph.D. Crown 4to, paper covers, 5s. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ A wonderful legal treatise aud historical document which Prof. Kuno Meyer has edited and added to the « A 
Oxoniensia.’ It affords a vivid, indeed a terrible revelation of the state of women under the ancient order or disorder before the new law of their deli 


which it describes was instituted.” 


THE DREAM OF THE ROOD. An Old English Poem, attributed to Cynewulf. Edited 


by ALBERT 8S. COOK, Ph.D. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
ACADEMY.—“ Professor Cook’s little volume is full of curious, painstaking, and extensive learning, and illustrations culled from far and near, from the 


Bible, the Latin and Greek classics down to Wordsworth and Tennyson, to explain and support his theory.” 


SPECIMENS OF THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMA, from Lyly to Shirley, A.D. 1580—A.D, 1649 


With Introductions and Notes by W. H. WILLIAMS, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ We can only admire the way in which Prof. Williams bas gleaned in the footsteps of Elia, and made a garner of neatl 
hundred choice passages, fall of character, varying emotions, and the fresh and glowing imagery of the Augustan Era in our drama.......The critical and We 


graphical notes are excellent, and the book entirely welcome.” 


LIVES OF THE ENGLISH POETS. By Samven Jounsoy, LL.D. Edited by Georgy 


BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L., sometime Honorary Fellow of Pembroke. College, Oxford. With a brief Memoir of Dr. Birkbeck Hill by his Ne he 
HABOLD SPENCER SCOTT, M.A., New College, Oxford. In 3 vols. medium 8vo, half-roan. Vol, I. Cowley—Dryden. UTmmodiataly, 


FROM JOWETT’S TRANSLATIONS. 
ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS. With Introduction, Analysis, and Index by H. W. C. Davis, M.A, 


Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
ATHENAEUM.—“ Good wine needs no bush....... The analysis and the index are well done....... It is said that no man can be Platonist and Aristotelian at 


once. Jowett, however, managed to render the Greek of both writers into an English at once appropriate and in its own right classical,’ 


THE FOUR SOCRATIC DIALOGUES OF PLATO. With a Preface by Epwarp Carp, 


MLA., D.C.L. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


CONCORDANCE TO THE ITALIAN PROSE WORKS AND CANZONIERE OF DANTE, 


Prepared by Members of the Dante Society, Cambridge, Massachusetts, and Edited by E. S. SHELDON and A. C. WHITE. 8vo, cloth, subscription 
price, £1 8s. net. On publication the price will be raised to £1 16s. net. (Immediately, 


SELECT DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH 


REVOLUTION. The Constituent Assembly. Edited by L. G. WICKHAM LEGG, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. net. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ An attempt (done with the thoroughness and insight that almost lift mere compilation to the level of creative work) to tell 
the story of the Revolution through contemporary authorities....... There is a scholarly introduction and an invaluable index.” 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. By a Committee of the 


Oxford Society of Historical Theology. 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


THE CHURCH’S TASK UNDER THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By the Rev. C. Bice, D.D, 


8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 
The subjects dealt with include Education, Religion, and Moral and Social Conditions. 
OUTLOOK.—“ A layman with the least spice of humanism in his being will enjoy the book exceedingly.” 


CANTONESE LOVE-SONGS. In 2vols. Vol. I, Chinese Text, with a Glossary. Vol. II, 


Translation, with Introduction and Notes, by CECIL CLEMENTI, M.A. Imperial 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net per vol. 


THE MASAI: their Language and Folklore. By A. C. Honus. With Introduction by 


Sir CHARLES ELIOT, many Illustrations, and a Map, 8vo, cloth, 14s. net. 
SPECTATOR.—“ Whoever desires some acquaintance with the language, folk-lore, and customs of this curious tribe will find all that is known set forth in 
Mr. Hollis’s admirable monograph. It gives us pleasure to call attention to this scholarly work, the fruit of the scanty leisure of a busy and distinguished 


public servant.” 


THE HERBERT SPENCER LECTURE. Delivered at Oxford on March 9th, 1905. By 


FREDERIC HARRISON, M.A. 8vo, paper covers, 2s. net. 


THE ELEMENTS OF RAILWAY ECONOMICS. By W. M. Acworra, M.A. Crown 


8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 
STATIST.—“ We trust that all our readers interested in railways, whether as traders, proprietors, or as professional men, will read this valuable little 


work.......1t is exceedingly well written.” 


SELECTED DRAWINGS FROM OLD MASTERS IN THE UNIVERSITY GALLERIES, 


AND IN THE LIBRARY AT CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD. Part IIL, containing 20 Drawings exactly Reproduced in Ch: -Col 
and Described by SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A. Extra imperial folio, £3 3s. net. “ A wines ’ cone Cl ee 
(After the publication of Part IV. the price of the four parts will be raised. ] 
ATHENAEUM.—“ The third part of this admirable publication is as delightful and as worthy of its origins as its predecessors. The drawi fe 
reproduced ge: they are all of them either of real significance artistically or of historical iapeainane. and, = usual, Mr. Calvin's nate pony ew 
lucid, and to the point, while his quotations of authorities are thoroughly complete.” 








ALSO PUBLISHED: BY HENRY FROWDE. 
CHAUCER. Facsimile Reproduction of the First Folio, 1532. Edited, with Introduction, 


by the Rev. Prof. SKEAT, Litt.D. The edition is limited to 1,000 copies, of which the greater number have now been subscribed for. Prices: £5 5s. net, 


bound in antique boards, and £6 6s, net in rough calf. 
SPECTATOR.—“ Among the various facsimile reproductions which have lately been given to the world, there is not one more beautiful and interesting 


than this.” 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORIANS OF BOHEMIA. Being the IlIchester Lectures for the 


Year 1904. By the Count LUTZOW. Crown 8vo, buckram, 5s. net. 


WORCESTERSHIRE PLACE-NAMES. By W. H. Duicnay. Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled 


boards, 6s. net. 
ANTIQUARY.—“ We are very glad that the eg of Mr. Duignan’s former book on ‘Staffordshire Place-Names’ shown by all competent judges 
has encouraged him to issue this companion volume on the place-names of the neighbouring county of Worcester. Mr. Duignan proceeds on sound and 
scholarly lines, and has placed all students of place-names under a debt of obligation by his careful and laborious work.” 





London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 




















Lonpon: Printed by Love & Matcomson (Limited) at Nos. 4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C.; and Published by J ge TOR” 
(Limited) at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, May 6th, 1905, b 
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